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Phrenology in Journalism. 


A PHRENOGRAPH OF JOHN EMERY McLEAN FROM A PERSONAL 
EXAMINATION. 


In this the twentieth century modern 
journalism has reached its climax, and 
magazine articles to-day contain the 
brightest thoughts of our celebrated 
writers. Twenty years ago literary 
magnates reserved their best ideas for 
the more dignified method of book lit- 
erature. The public is to be congratu- 
lated on being the gainer of this reform 
movement, as a taste can now be culti- 
vated for the best, the most cultured 
and uplifting literature of the day, with- 
out great expense. 

This reform makes the monthly mag- 
azine and the weekly paper the market 
for the latest information, and it col- 
lects all the doings of the day. The 
time has passed when a few light, senti- 
mental stories or long, drawn-out arti- 
cles will satisfy readers. 

The up-to-date journalist is a unique 
individual; he must be able to cull the 
best thoughts of his contributors, such 
as are appropriate to his individual pa- 
per. A journalist possessing such cali- 
bre is born, not made. He must possess 
innate ability and a talent for attracting 
to his medium the information his read- 
ers most desire. 


Journalism in the twentieth century 
is an art as well as a science; and a per- 
son, to be successful in editorship, re- 
quires a special organization to master 
all the details. An editor must there- 
fore have a mind well stored with gen- 
eral knowledge; for the more liberal his 
education, the greater will be the influ- 
ence and scope of his magazine. 

In our travels through the Antipodes, 
England, and the United States, we 
have come in contact with many bright 
and liberal-minded editors of repute 
who have done much in improving the 
standard of the magazine. Many years 
ago we examined, unknown to us, Will- 
iam T. Stead, the founder of “ The Re- 
view of Reviews,” and found that he 
possessed a very original mind. Re- 
cently we had the opportunity afforded 
us of meeting the editor-in-chief of 
“Mind ” and associate editor of “ The 
Arena.” The portraits of this gentle- 
man were taken specially for the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and accom- 
pany this sketch, which is a digest only 
of our fuller analysis. 

John Emery McLean has a circum- 
ference of head that measures 23} 
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inches (three-quarters of an inch above 
the average) by 144 inches in height, 14 
inches in length, and 210 pounds bodily 
weight. The latter gives him sustain- 
ing power, and is none too much to act 
as a reservoir for his active brain. He 
differs from a gentleman whom I have 
just examined, who possessed a circum- 
ference of head measuring 234 by 15 
from ear to ear over the top of head and 
14% in length, and had a weight of 145 
pounds. The latter gentleman has 
broken down in vitality, for his brain 
was better able to work than his body 
was to support it. Mr. McLean is a man 
of striking personality; he is wiry, and 
has a remarkable amount of mental and 
physical “pull” or “ grit,” and has a 
predominance of the motive-mental 
temperament. In this combination the 
muscular and bony framework are well 
developed, but the “ melanic” type of 
the motive temperament is less apparent 
than is often found in the lean and 
fibrous. There is no adipose tissue to 
spare in his physical condition, as was 
the case with the Hon. Charles A. Dana. 
His hair, though not abundant, is fine, 
and his height is above the average. 

So comprehensive is the capacity of 
this gentleman that he must be contin- 
ually tempted to over-do, over-strain, 
and over-exert himself; but his organiza- 
tion indicates that he has come from 
good stock, and that is to his advantage. 
Those who are anxious to study heredi- 
tary influences will be able to see in Mr. 
McLean’s portrait these indications. 
The lower lobe of the ear is long and 
healthy; the nose is exceedingly power- 
ful, and gives recuperative strength and 
breadth of lung capacity; while the or- 
gan of Vitativeness (just behind the 
posterior part of the ear) is well de- 
veloped. 

An organization like his, having a 
large brain to give directions, with a full 
base to administer energy, force and 
spirit, is liable to take on too many 
projects. There is a great deal of 
tenacity and strength in his fibre, and 
therefore he can wear out half a dozen 
other men who are working by his side. 
He puts in more than a full day’s work 
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into every day of the year; in fact, his 
programme is always long, and he can 
outdo by long mental strides the average 
mind. His head is long, as is seen by 
the lower horizontal line taken from the 
root of the nose to the occipital lobe. 
The height of the head from the open- 
ing of the ear to the superior region is 
in keeping with the length, while his 
Firmness is the highest point along the 
central line. Again, from the opening 
of the ear to the root of the nose we 
get a strong percentage of cerebral 
power, which indicates that he has a 
powerfully developed perceptive intel- 
lect. He gathers facts readily, and 
holds a strong position when he is mak- 
ing his observations. He is.scientific in 
noticing accuracies and inaccuracies. 
Were he to travel and be placed where 
he could visit men in various parts of 
the world, he would collect more knowl- 
edge in a year’s time in a trip around 
the world than many would gain in two 
years at college. He is able to use his 
knowledge to good advantage, and his 
observant power must have been of very 
great service to him. Facts given in a 
second-hand way never attract his at- 
tention; he is a man who likes to exam- 
ine things for himself, and has not the 
desire to take things on trust or faith, 
as some do. The elements of accuracy 
are so strongly marked in his character 
that he judges a man from a different 
standpoint to what most people do, but 
he never gives up a subject or an in- 
vestigation until he is certain that he 
has probed it to its core. 

The line taken from the outward cor- 
ner of the eye to the top of the forehead 
indicates that the lower range of facul- 
ties is more fully developed than the 
superior ones; yet, when we look at the 
front view we realize that he is not 
wanting in development in the superior 
region or upper forehead, but that his 
scientific faculties protrude far beyond 
the normal line; thus making the fore- 
head appear to recede, like that of 
Charles Darwin’s. A line drawn from 
the middle of the forehead to the upper 
occipital section of the head again shows 
that the force of his intellect is in his 
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fact-collecting qualities, his keen criti- 
cism, his analytical power, his memory 
of places and individuals, and his fine 
discernment of whatever comes before 
his notice. Thus, if he were correcting 
proof, examining manuscript or prepar- 
ing matter for the press, he would know 
how to show ingenuity, skill, taste, and 
capacity to analyze every portion of the 
work. 

If he were building a house, he would 
have an eye to its substantial founda- 
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ing to “ pan out.” Some men exhaust 


themselves through worry when, by 
taking things coolly, they could accom- 
plish a great deal more in life. By fol- 
lowing the line taken from the opening 
of the ear to the top of the head, we 
find anteriorly to this line, just an inch 
below the outline of the head; the organ 
of Hope. This faculty is not so well 
developed as it is in the men who are 
on the Stock Exchange, and we would 
not advise him to speculate against his 


JOHN EMERY MCLEAN, ASSISTANT EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE ARENA.” 


tions as well as for its ornamental 
beauty. He would not put on, however, 
the finishing touches until he had care- 
fully arranged the more important de- 
tails. At the angle of the upper paral- 
lel line with the one that passes up be- 
hind the ear we find the location of 
Cautiousness; this, we notice, is not 
fully developed, hence, he is not a man 
to worry unnecessarily, more especially 
as he has foresight through his large 
human nature, which enables him to 
look ahead and see how things are go- 


judgment, but to consult his own intui- 
tion in matters of investment, and he 
will be gratified by the result. 

Mr. McLean is very firm and positive 
in his opinions; in fact, he is more like 
a piece of granite than of limestone. 
Perseverance is one of the characteris- 
tics of such a mind, and, whatever ob- 
stacles may be in his way, he is able to 
surmount them in a general way with- 
out others knowing how he has accom- 
plished so much. The organ of Suavity 
is not largely developed, and its location 
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is found, as will be seen when we follow 
the line from the outer angle of the eye 
to where the hair curls around the fore- 
head; thus he means everything he says, 
and he expresses his ideas in a direct, 
frank, and straightforward way. Some 
people may prefer to be flattered and 


complimented; if so, they had better. 


select someone who will do this in a 
more satisfactory manner than the sub- 
ject of our sketch. He is a man who 
works when others are amusing them- 
selves and are at play. He knows how 
to take enjoyment out of work while 
others have to pay heavily for their en- 
tertainment. The organ of Order, 
which is noticeable on the outer corner 
of the eye, enables him to get through 
an extraordinary amount of work that 
others would fail to complete in the 
same time. He knows how to cut off 
the corners, and limit the expenditure 
of his force and energy. He is a man 
who, we judge, would work largely by 
time, and makes up his mind to accom- 
plish a certain piece of work during the 
day. 

Constructiveness, which is closely al- 
lied to Tune, makes him appreciate 
music in a very marked degree; but he 
prefers that kind of music that is me- 
lodious and soothing rather than that 
which is simply mechanical or technical. 
Ingenuity enables him to carry out 
many different lines of work; thus, he 
could go into the composing-room and 
arrange the type; he could go into the 
folding or printing-room and superin- 
tend the printing of a large daily paper, 
and he could adjust the machinery if it 
got out of order, and even if he paid a 
man for doing a piece of work, and it 
did not come up to his ideal, he could 
make the corrections to his satisfaction. 
Such a large brain shows expanding 
power. Large brains often work slow, 
and come to maturity late in life. This 
gentleman has an ample supply of phys- 
ical power; thus, his resources are not 
easily exhausted, and he can draw on his 
vitality in a more favorable way than 
the man who has only 150 pounds to 
support him, with an equal amount of 
brain-power. 
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In the front portrait we notice that 
on the outer angle of the forehead, just 
where the side line turns down to De- 
structiveness, is the organ of Humor; 
he knows how to appreciate wit in an 
argument or debate. In ten minutes 
he would say more than many would in 
half an hour, by condensing his ideas. 

Socially speaking, he is a warm friend 
and companion, but he is not demon-- 
strative in his expressions of regard for 
others. He is monogamic in his affec- 
tions, and would make a poor Mormon, 
as he prefers to unite rather than to dif- 
fuse his affections. 

Taking all things into account, we 
realize that he can work easily, and ar- 
range, plan, and superintend work for 
a large number of men; that he will be 
known for his strength of will, deter- 
mination of mind, persevering spirit, 
and a consciousness of right and wrong. 
He will not be known for much love of 
ceremony in religious belief, but will 
show his religious nature more through 
the expression of his Conscientiousness 
than through his Veneration. He al- 
lows others to have liberty of thought, 
and he claims the same right for him- 
self. He will further be known for his 
artistic and intellectual taste, his power 
to adapt ways and means, for his readi- 
ness to gather knowledge, information, 
and data concerning his work, and as a 
man of scientific resources. In law he 


would have been known for his accuracy 
of testimony, his power to condense 
facts, and his ready manner in settling 
difficulties out of court. 

J. A. FOWLER. 


As Mr. McLean has had a wide ex- 
perience with the New Thought the- 
ories, which deal in Psychology, 
Metaphysics, Occultism, Science, Phi- 
losophy, and Religion, we think his 
testimony will prove interesting to our 
readers. He said in a recent letter to 
the writer: 

“Since the inception of my interest 
in the New Thought movement, ten 
years ago, I have obtained alleged 
‘character delineations’ from palmists, 
astrologers, psychics, spirit mediums, 
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clairvoyants, crystal gazers, occultists, 
mind - readers, psychometrists, card 
manipulators, and mystics of various 
schools—and all of them contained 
some truth; but I confess that your 
‘reading’ is the first accurate analysis 
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vagary that deals only with cranial ‘ sur- 
faces ’ or linear ‘ distances.’ I shall take 
much pleasure, therefore, in urging in- 
quirers interested in the study of Nat- 
ure’s finer forces to allow you to hold 
up to them the mirror of self. In my 








Reckweod 





JOHN EMERY MCLEAN, EDITOR OF ‘‘ MIND.” 


I have received of those peculiarities 
that are so painfully evident to my 
friends. I was a perfect stranger to you, 
and this was my first serious experience 
with Phrenology; but I am extremely 
glad to have learned that you have a 
real science, and not a mere empirical 


Men of genius are like eagles, they 
have no intimates. 

The reward of a thing well done is to 
have done it. 

Like our shadows, our wishes length- 
en as our sun declines. 


own delineation, certain negative qual- 
ities, of which I was perfectly conscious 
but did not consider at all palpable, 
were revealed with the clear vision of a 


seer. 
wish. 


You may use the above if you 
Cordially yours, 


JOHN EMERY McLEAN.” 


Love will live longer on a poor diet 
than it will on a rich one. 

Idleness is both a great sin and the 
cause of many more. 

Only he who wants something else 
than money can have enough. 
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Home as a Source of Health. 


By Lewis G. Janes. 


DIRECTOR OF THE CAMBRIDGE PHILOSOPHICAL CONFERENCES. 


Among the potent psychological in- 
fluences that affect the deeper springs of 
human character, none is more vital and 
important than the influence of the 
home life. As we have noted in our 
previous articles, man is in his very in- 
nermost nature a social being. His 
individual mental attributes and even 
his conception of objective nature, as 
well as his social functions, are moulded 
and directed under the constant forma- 
tive influence of his association with his 
fellow human beings. 

Nowhere is this influence so potent 
and pervasive as in the home. The ear- 
lier years spent in constant association 
with the parents, brothers, and sisters 
give tone and hue to all the subsequent 
life; while happiness and true success in 
later years depend largely upon the 
character of the new home life which 
is created by marriage. Regarding 
health in the larger aspect indicated by 
the unity of life, as that harmonious ad- 
justment of the individual to all his 
environing circumstances which permits 
the fullest possible development and 
exercise of all his faculties, it is difficult 
to overestimate the hygienic importance 
of home conditions. 

The first right of every child is to be 
well-born—to be brought into life un- 
hampered by inherited tendencies to 
physical, intellectual, or moral degen- 
eracy, not the sport of accident, but the 
welcome offspring of mutual love and 
a reverent sense of the obligations of 
parentage. When Oliver Wendell 
Holmes was asked when a child’s edu- 
cation should begin, he replied, “A 
hundred years before it is born.” This 
indeed is the startling conclusion of 
modern science. As a matter of fact, 
every child’s education, for better or 
worse, does begin many generations be- 
fore his birth. His nature is the her- 
itage of numerous ancestral homes as 


well as of the one into which he is born. 
Those differences that we observe be- 
tween children of different families are 
the result of the accumulation of long 
lines of inheritance, and even those 
strange differences which sometimes oc- 
cur among children of the same family 
are by no means accidental. They can 
largely be accounted for by the varied 
combination of ancestral habits, more 
or less remote, which is scientifically 
known as atavism. 

The responsibility of parents in the 
home can hardly be over - estimated. 
The child-nature is exceedingly impres- 
sionable in early years, and it imitates 
not only the virtues but the vices and 
weaknesses of those who are its natural 
guardians, protectors, and educators. 
Most potent and pervasive of all are the 
mental influences which proceed from 
the essential character of the father and 
mother. “As a man thinketh in his 
heart, so is he;” and no father or 
mother can successfully play the hypo- 
crite with his own children. The child 
will indeed overlook many lapses and 
imperfections in the parent, if his steady 
purpose and effort are directed toward 
the betterment of his life and the 
strengthening of the deeper springs of 
moral character; but it easily sees 
through all pretence and superficial as- 
sumption of virtue, and learns to despise 
it even while it imitates it. The first 
condition of health in the home is there- 
fore a strenuous moral purpose and pur- 
ity of life in the parents. 

But the physical environment of the 
home is by no means an unimportant 
factor in the psychological development 
of the child. Good ventilation, neat- 
ness, cleanliness, plenty of sunshine, 
healthful and well-cooked food, orderly 
habits in the household—all of these 
things make for the moral culture, the 
building of character in the child, as 
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well as for bodily health and strength. 
Dirt and disorder are the soil in which 
disease - germs flourish, whether we re- 
gard the causes of disease as physical or 
mental; cleanliness and order are power- 
ful aids to both bodily and mental 
health. 

In speaking of order in the house- 
hold, I do not refer so much to the mere 
mechanical adjustment of its interior 
furnishings as to habits of order exem- 
plified and inculcated by the parents, 
and made from very early years a part 
of the child’s discipline. No home 
should be too good for daily use, and 
this use should imply a large amount of 
freedom and diversity of occupation for 
the child; but he should always under- 
stand when of sufficient age to compre- 
hend the instruction, that it is his duty 
and appropriate task to put things in 
their right places, and restore order 
when necessary after his play is over. 

After the earliest years of the child’s 
life, the home and the school become 
co-operating factors in his education, 
and it is of the utmost importance that 


there should be no conflict in their. 


ideals and discipline, but a harmonious 
blending of influence and effort, in 
which each shall supplement and aid 
the other. We are only just beginning 
to appreciate the psychological effects of 
manual training, both in the home and 
in the school. The principle of order 
and exactness which is inculcated by 
this discipline is a genuinely moral qual- 
ity, and the training of eyes and mus- 
cles in tasks which require accuracy of 
sight and effort is a great aid in the 
building of character. Similar results 
are also obtained from systematic study 
of the natural sciences . This, too, may 
begin at home in some simple form of 
nature-study; and the interests thus cre- 
ated in the mind should be perpetuated 
in the subsequent discipline of the kin- 
dergarten, the school, and throughout 
the entire range of the higher educa- 
tion. The loving care of plants and 
animals, when practicable, develops 
some of the finest qualities of mind and 
heart. 

While the memorizing of set phrases 
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should not constitute a large part of the 
education of children, there is one way 
in which the verbal memory may be cul- 
tivated with benefit, even in the home. 
Acquaintance with the best poetry, and 
some of the gems of prose literature, is 
a substantial contribution to the sources 
of human happiness. Nothing so ef- 
fectually crowds out despondent, de- 
pressing and evil thoughts as a constant 
resource in the hopeful and uplifting 
inspiration of the best writers. The 
place once filled almost exclusively by 
biblical texts is now open to the wider 
range of an ever-growing literature 
which ministers appropriately to the 
needs of the moral and spiritual life. 
In hours of illness, or in old age when 
the eye-sight fails and reading is inter- 
dicted, there is no comfort so great as 
the ability to recall the helpful words of 
the world’s great moral and spiritual 
teachers. The reading of the best lit- 
erature in the family circle promotes a 
deeper sympathy among its members, 
and lays up a store of pleasant memories 
for all the future years. 

The social sympathies developed by a 
true home life should broaden out into 
a clearer recognition of all our social 
duties. The truest home-makers are, as 
a general thing, the best citizens and 
the most faithful contributors to the 
common weal. He who experiences the 
blessings and satisfactions of a true 
home life will respect all other homes, 
and thus cultivate a deeper reverence 
for human nature itself. The family is 
the social unit from which all our larger 
social organizations have been devel- 
oped. By studying the laws of its 
growth, and the conditions under which 
it attains its most perfect life, the 
statesman and social reformer may de- 
rive wise lessons for the guidance of 
their efforts. Those social theories 
which would undermine the family life, 
or lessen the direct personal touch be- 
tween the parents and children, are 
surely not to be encouraged by the wise 
student of social science. If there are 
evils and defects in the home influences 
as they exist to-day, the remedy is to be 
sought in the elevation and improve- 
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ment of the conditions of family life, 
not in destroying or crippling its influ- 
ence. 

More and more we are coming to per- 
ceive that the truest family life is pos- 
sible only when the individuality of each 
member of the household is respected, 
and allowed the utmost possible free- 
dom of development. In marriage it is 
no longer true that two persons are 
made one, and that one is the man; the 
personality and judgment of the mother 
are as potent as those of the father in 
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the management of the household. 
And we are coming to see, also, that it 
is the obligation of both father and 
mother to respect the individuality of 
the child, and wisely direct it toward a 
free and normal expression, instead of 
endeavoring to mould it in accordance 
with any fixed ideals of their own. 
Thus only can the family attain its 
highest usefulness and assure the per- 
petuity of its best influence — by pro- 
moting fulness of individual life in all 
its members. 


A Bit of Ancient Phrenology. 


By Aurrep T. Srory. 


A very interesting addition has recent- 
ly been made to the Egyptian collection 
contained in the Mummy Room of the 
British Museum. It is not a mummy of 
the ordinary type—that is, bound up in 
cerecloths and Jaid in a painted and in- 
scribed mummy case, but a body that 
has been buried much in the ordinary 
way without coffin. It appears, how- 
ever, to have been smeared over with 
pitch as a means of preserving it from 
corruption, and that end has been at- 
tained, thanks, in part, to its having 
been laid in a grave dug out: of the dry 
sandstone of the upper Nile valley. A 
fac-simile of the hole in which it was 
found has been made, and the corpse is 
seen in the position in which it was dis- 


covered; that is, lying on its left side . 


with the legs drawn up, and the hands 
placed in front of the face. Along with 
the body were found some flint knives 
and a number of rude vases, and it is 
held by the best authorities to belong to 
the later Neolithic period. This places 
it long anterior to Menes, the first his- 
torical king of Egypt. It is, therefore, 
one of the earliest specimens of the 
“genus homo” which have come down 
to us, and the more interesting because 
representing the fair-skinned and light- 
haired race which is regarded as one of 
the aboriginal stocks of Egypt. 

So much the inscription on the case 


containing the specimen tells us. But 
the Phrenologist is able to penetrate a 
little deeper into this sphinx mystery 
from the banks of old Nile. Every head 
has its story to tell, and this dumb 
brother of a far-off age has a particularly 
interesting one with which to beguile us. 
Looking at it through a glass case, with 
deceitful reflected lights to trouble one, 
it is not easy to measure and appraise its 
various points and values. A few salient 
features there are, however, that can 
hardly be mistaken. The first is that, 
judged from the present European 
standard, this Neolithic man had a 
smaller head than is now common. The 
average male head of to-day is about 22, 
and from that to 224 inches in circum- 
ference — measured, that is, just above 
the ears. This relates to workers gen- 
erally; men of the leisured class and 
army officers are apt to have heads a size 
smaller, while the female head as a rule 
varies between 21 and 214 inches. This 
ancient head, it strikes one, would run 
to about 214. Itis, therefore, about the 
size of the present day female head. 
The next thing that strikes one is that 
it is rather of the female type. In other 
words, the frontal region is inferior in 
power to the posterior. That means 
that the portion of brain which has to 
do with the manifestation of intellect 
was controlled by the back part of the 
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head, which relates to the social and do- 
mestic propensities. The late Charles 
Reade, the novelist, used to say that 
women think with the back of the head, 
and he was in the main right. Well, 
this Neolithic man would think very 
much in the same way. In other words, 
the domestic nature, love of home, place, 
and the faculties that make for self- 
preservation and settled domesticities 
(such as they were) all appear to have 
been strong in this aboriginal. He had a 
woman’s intensity of affection for his off- 
spring, and more than the average 
modern man’s dislike for change. In- 
deed, we can hardly conceive the pas- 
sionate tenacity with which he would 
cling to the little spot he called home 
and to the humble employments by 
which he gained a living. This man was 
no nomad, nor of a nomad race. 

Another striking feature presented by 
our Neolithic head is the strong hold the 
possessor had on life. This in a double 
sense; for, not only was his love of life 
so intense that he would put up with 
hardships and miseries sufficient to have 
made most modern men fly to self-mur- 
der, but, on the other hand, his vital grip 
on life was so strong that he could live 
through hurts and sufferings that would 
have outworked half a dozen of the men 
of to-day. It is very rare to find a 
modern man. with so large and powerful 
an organ of vital strength. 

These are all qualities that are more 
or less characteristic of the female; but, 
combined with them, this Nile aborigine 
possessed several faculties which do not 
usually show up large in the feminine 
head in our days. In short, his head in- 
dicates remarkable powers of will and 
determination, and along with those 
qualities he seems to have manifested no 
lack of the other faculties that go to 
make up a fair amount of the egoistic 
mind. In other words, this man had the 
power to will and to command. 

The head is thus a manly head, and 
its possessor was the more manly be- 
cause, though his intellectual outlook 
may have been crude, he had his notions 
of justice, and could act up to them. In 
another sense he was manly; he held his 
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head high, could look an enemy boldly 
in the face, and strike back if necessary. 
But the indications are that, though he 
would fight if put to it, he was not one 
of those who loved destruction for its 
own sake. The hard, killing nature had 
to be worked up by opposition. 

In brief, this Neolithic man shows 
himself to have been of a very fair type. 
He had hardly enough of the cruel and 
carnivorous in his composition to be a 
savage, nor does he appear to have had 
sufficient craft and cunning to be a 
hunter. He may have been a fisher or 
a husbandman in a small way, hardly 
much of a craftsman or mechanic, the 
organ for construction being apparently 
on a primitive plane. 

There is, however, something about 
this part of the head that bids one pause. 
The skull at the temples, and especially 
in the vicinity of the zygomatic arch, is 
so narrow that one almost suspects it had 
been “caved in” there. If the pecul- 
iarity is natural, then this Neolithic 
man was no gourmand, but one possess- 
ing inferior taste in regard to food. He 
was never pampered; he knew what it 
was to go with little, at times probably 
to suffer actual want. In this respect 
his cranium reminds one of a type often 
met with in the valley of the Ganges. 

I have made some slight reference to 
the frontal, or intellectual, portion of the 
head. Little more need be said save that 
the brain in this part must have been 
very much smaller in comparison than 
the European brain. Measured from the 
ear forward, it is over an inch shorter 
than the Caucasian type of to-day. Still, 
in many ways it was a clever, shrewd, in- 
tellectual head, and the normal part of 
the brain was on a par with the intellect. 
There is evidenced the neighborly feel- 
ing that marks the beginning of civiliza- 
tion, the imitative power that aids sym- 
pathy and helps to build up a public 
opinion, and the reverence that stimu- 
lates to the obedience of law. The more 
purely “spiritual” and “ perfecting ” 
faculties are less in evidence. 

Briefly stated, one gathers from this 
man’s craniology that, though he had 
not reached a high grade intellectually 
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and was still struggling toward the full 
gamut of moral feeling, he was intensely 
human, especially in all the domestic 
proclivities. He would fight and die for 


wife and children, for his rude cot, and 
for the bit of earth that belonged to him- 
self or his clan, even though it supplied 
him with food so sparsely and precari- 
ously that he often probably saw his 
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little ones die of hunger. He had not as 
yet had time to grow up to philosophical 
calms and contentments, but lived large- 
ly in his passions and instincts, so in- 
tense, and even fierce, they could some- 
times be, we of the present day can have 
little idea, unless we compare them with 
a type we have met with in Afghan- 
istan. 
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Notes and Comments. 
By Dr. M. L. Hoxsroox. 


RIGHT TO THINK AS WE 
PLEASE. 


Has a man a right to think as he 
pleases? This question has probably 
not disturbed many of us. The average 
man’s answer is “ Yes, a man has a right 
to think as he pleases.” A man living 
alone in the wilderness and never meet- 
ing others—even such a man has no 
right to think as he pleases, unless he 
pleases to think correctly. To be able 
to think, to combine all the sensations 
and feelings that come to us through 
our senses into a thought, is one of the 
greatest blessings given to man, and it 
should be used discriminately, wisely. 
I quite admit the difficulty of accurate 
thinking on questions we are not fa- 
miliar with, but I believe every man 
whose thought is likely to influence 
others should learn and train himself to 
think straight, or correctly, and espe- 
cially should a public teacher do this, 
for his influence for good or evil may be 
great. We live in an age of great intel- 
lectual activity, but the amount of crude 
thinking in politics, in religion, and 
even in science is somewhat enormous. 
I write this as a mere hint on the sub- 
ject, hoping it may induce some thinker 
and some listener to pay attention to the 
subject. 


EMERSON’S LIFE PHILOSOPHY. 


At the age of forty-eight Ralph Wal- 
do Emerson is said to have formulated 
from life’s stern lessons this philosophy: 

“'To every reproach I know but one 
answer, namely, to go again to my work. 
‘But you neglect your relations.’ Yes, 
too true; then I will work the harder. 
‘But you have no genius.’ Yes, then I 
will work the harder. ‘ But you have 
no virtues.’ Yes, then I will work the 
harder. ‘ But you have detached your- 
self and acquired the aversation of all 
decent people; you must regain some 
position and relation.’ Yes, I will work 
the harder.” 


CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. Biggs, an eminent bacteriologist 
and hygienist, tells us that, while con- 
sumption is still to be dreaded, much of 
the hopeless unreasoning fear of it 
which people feel fades before a better 
understanding of its nature. No speci- 
fic cure has yet been found for it. The 
bacillus is killed by freezing or burning, 
but so is the patient. Yet consumption 
is a curable disease. Even now it is not 
fatal in the majority of cases. In the 
future it need be fatal in only a few. 

Intelligent care, even without change 
of climate or work, will often save a 
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patient who is in the first stages of the 
disease. Collectively, the people of any 
city can strike at the root of the evil by 
insisting on better tenement houses and 
workshops, and by assisting to build 
sanitariums outside of the city, where 
hopeless cases can be taken and curable 
cases made well. With such measures 
consumption would soon lose its foot- 
hold and become everywhere a compar- 
atively insignificant disease. 


PATRIOTISM. 


Herbert Spencer tells us_ that 
“Patriotism is nationally that which 
egoism is individually—has, in fact, the 
same root; and, along with kindred 
benefits, brings kindred evils. From 
too much patriotism there results na- 
tional aggressiveness and national van- 
ity. As disproportionate egoism, by 
distorting a man’s conception of self 
and others, vitiates his conclusions re- 
specting human nature and human 
actions, so disproportionate patriotism, 
by distorting his conceptions of his own 
society and of other societies, vitiates 
his conclusions respecting the natures 
and actions of societies. 

“Here we come upon one of the 
many ways in which the corporate con- 
science proves itself less developed than 
the individual’ conscience. For, while 
excess of egoism is everywhere regarded 
as a fault, excess of patriotism is no- 
where regarded as a fault. A man who 
recognizes his own errors of conduct 
and his own deficiences' of faculty 
shows a trait of character considered 
praiseworthy; but to admit that our do- 
ings toward other nations have been 
wrong is reprobated as unpatriotic. 
Defending the acts of another people 
with whom we have a difference seems 
to most citizens something like treason; 
and they use offensive comparisons con- 
cerning birds and their nests by way of 
condemning those who ascribe miscon- 
duct to our own people rather than to 
the people with whom we are at 
variance. Not only do they exhibit the 
unchecked sway of this reflex egoism 
which constitutes patriotism; not only 
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are they unconscious that there is any- 
thing blameworthy in giving rein to 
this feeling, but they think the blame- 
worthiness is in those who restrain it, 
and try to see what may be said on both 
sides. When antagonism has 
bred a desire to justify the hatred by 
ascribing hateful characters to mem- 
bers of that nation, it inevitably hap- 
pens that the political arrangements 
under which they live, the religion they 
profess, and the habits peculiar to them, 
become associated in thought with 
these hateful characters—become them- 
selves hateful, and cannot therefore 
have their natures studied with the 
calmness required by science.” 


GLADSTONE’S HEALTH HAB- 
ITS. 


Goldwin Smith thus describes Glad- 
stone’s hygienic habits in the New York 
“ Sun 99. 

“His mental powers, prodigious of 
their kind, had a strong physical basis. 
Though there was nothing in his feat- 
ures which told of the refinement of 
genius, his eye was wonderfully bright, 
and his whole frame bespoke nervous 
force and energy. He could make a five- 
hours’ speech with vivacity so unflagging 
that a by no means partial critic wished 
he would go on for five hours more. 
In his old age his habits at Hawarden 
were those of a young man. He could 
do a good morning’s work without a sec- 
retary; after lunch take a long walk 
without showing fatigue; go to work 
again after his afternoon tea; and in the 
evening be as lively and as willing to sit 
up and talk as the youngest of the party. 
He studied hygiene, observed a curious 
rule of mastication, and took exercise by 
felling trees, chips of which were cher- 
ished as relics by his worshippers. He 
did not abstain from wine, nor did he 
appear to be specially abstemious in his 
diet. He sometimes, as Mr. Tollemache 
says, took horse exercise; but a horseman 
he was not; and Mr. Tollemache may be 
assured that Gladstone did not ride with 
hounds. 

“ Besides his natural physique and his 
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hygiene, he had a fountain of health as 
well as of happiness in his marriage. 
Mrs. Gladstone, though kind and sweet 
to everybody, was not famous for social 
tact. She did not rival Lady Palmerston 
in the management of her political 
Salon. But she took the most loving 
care of her husband. Perhaps she car- 
ried her tenderness to excess if she 
guarded him against criticism and con- 
tradiction which might sometimes have 
done him good. 

“ Gladstone was what Pitt was—and 
what any man who has a heavy load of 
work and care to carry needs to be—a 
first-rate sleeper. At a time of extreme 
public agitation, when his nerves were 
most severely tried, his wife said he 
would come home from one of the most 
exciting of the debates, lay his head 
upon the pillow and sleep like a child. 
If ever he chanced to have a bad night, 
she said, he was good for nothing the 
next day. But this hardly ever oc- 
curred.” 


SOME DIETETIC HABITS OF 
PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANS. 

Among the early Christian literature 
in the Syriac language is the “ Testa- 
ment of Jesus.” A portion of this was 
printed by Largarde in 1856, but the 
complete text has only recently been is- 
sued by Mgr. Ignatius Ephraem II. 
Rahmani, the Patriarch of Antioch, who 
regards it as a very early document. Dr. 
Adolf Harnack, however, thinks that it 
is not earlier than A.D. 400. If we 
take the later date, it is interesting to 
note that at the close of the fourth 
century the bishops of the Christian 
Church, or that portion of it in which 
the “ Testament of Jesus ” was in vogue, 
were expected to be Vegetarian. In the 
“Testament of Jesus” it is laid down 
that after his ordination the bishop was 
to fast three weeks. This was an ex- 
traordinary occasion, but he was ex- 
pected to fast regularly thrice a week 
throughout the year. He was not to 
taste wine except in the sacrament. He 
was “never to taste flesh.” It is ex- 
pressly stated that this is not because it 
is a sin to do so, but because strong food 
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is not suitable for him who is to love the 
weak, and also that he “ may watch the 
better.” The motive was mainly ascetic, 
though there is a glimpse of a hygienic 
reason in the acknowledgment that a 
non-flesh diet was conducive to the 
power of supporting the long vigils then 
expected from the overseer of Christian 
flock. 


THE TROUBLE WITH THE 
DRUNKARD. 


Rev. J. W. Chadwick has a true word 
on that subject. “ The trouble with the 
drunkard,” says he, “is that he will not 
see his temptation as it is, will not call 
it by its right name, and will find some 
fresh excuse for succumbing to it every 
time it comes up against him. ‘If I fol- 
low the enumeration of the psychologist 
to whom I have recurred so many times, 
it is a new brand of liquor which the 
interests of intellectual culture in such 
matters oblige him to test. Moreover, 
it is poured out, and it is sin to waste it; 
or others are drinking, and it would be 
churlishness to refuse; or it is but to en- 
able him to sleep or to get through this 
job of work. It isn’t the drink he cares 
for, but he feels so cold; or it is Christ- 
mas Day; or it is a means of stimulating 
him to make a more powerful resolution 
in favor of abstinence than any he has 
hitherto made. . . It is, in fact, 
anything you like except being a drunk- 
ard. That is the conception which will 
not stay before the poor soul’s attention.’ 
But that is the conception that must stay 
before his attention if he is ever going 
to pull himself out of the horrible pit 
and the miry clay. This is the ugly 
name by which he has got to call himself 
before the horror of that miserable real- 
ity can re-enforce his will to choose the 
path which in comparison with his path 
of dalliance seems so cheerless and for- 
lorn.” 


Don’t eat too much. 

Don’t eat too fast. 

Don’t eat too soon after exercise. 

Don’t eat much when travelling. 

Don’t eat between meals. 

Don’t eat after ten o’clock p. m. 
—What to Eat. 
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ALIMENTATION. 
BY DR. E. P. MILLER. 


Alimentiveness, as stated in the article 
“What to Eat” in the May issue of the 
JOURNAL, is the organ of the brain that 
is the seat of desire for food. Its func- 
tion is to see that the body and brain 
are supplied with the nutriment or ali- 
ment that is necessary to the natural per- 
formance of their functions. This con- 
stitutes “ Alimentution.” An aliment is 
any substance that nourishes or supplies 
to an organism the material necessary to 
its natural growth and repair. Aliment, 
nutriment, food, nourishment, suste- 
nance, victuals, etec., mean about the 
same thing, and “ Alimentation,” as we 
shall consider it, means the art or sci- 
ence of adapting food substances to the 
exact wants of the human body. 

Each organ and tissue of the body has 
a special function to perform, and in its 
performance uses up a certain portion 
of its own substance and energy. Every 
organ and tissue requires a special kind 
of aliment to supply this waste or loss 
which has to be made good or the body 
soon becomes exhausted and dies. Pro- 
fessor Atwater, in his work on “ Foods, 
Nutritive Value and Cost,” says: 

*“ Blood and muscle, bone and tendon, 
brain and nerve, all of the organs and tis- 
sues of the body are built from the nutri- 
tive ingredients of food. With every 
motion of the body, and with the exer- 
cise of feeling and thought as well, ma- 
terial is consumed and must be resup- 
plied by food.” 

The farmer, the mechanic, the laboring 
man, the sailor, the soldier, the gymnast, 
and all who live by the exercise of their 
muscles, need a large proportion of food 
that supplies nutriment to, and force for, 
muscular tissue. The business man, the 
merchant, the professional man, the poli- 
tician, the editor, the author, the orator, 
and all who are largely employed in the 
exercise of their brains, require food that 
supplies nutrient force and energy for 
the brain and nerves. Nearly all the food 
we eat, if properly digested, is changed 
into blood, and as the blood circulates 
through the body each tissue takes out 
of it the nutritive material required to 
maintain its special structure and supply 
the waste that has taken place or that is 
going on in the body. 


ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE FOOD. 


Foods are divided into the two general 
classes, Animal and Vegetable. The 
varieties of food preparations that are 
being gotten up in these two classes are 
unlimited. In classifying foods as to 
their nutritive qualities, Professor At- 


water designates thirty-eight, kinds as 
Animal food, and twenty-four as Vege- 
table foods. 

The nutritive constituents of food, as 
stated in a previous article, are consid- 
ered under the four heads, Protein, Fat, 
Carbohydrates, and Ash or Mineral mat- 
ter. The water in the foods, and the 
heat, force, or power generated, are con- 
sidered under the headings, “ Water, and 
Fuel Value.” 

Under “ Protein” are classed all foods 
that contain Nitrogen, Albumen, Caseine, 
Gluten, and other proteid compounds, 
whether animal or vegetable; and with 
two or three exceptions, Protein is found 
in all kinds of food. 

Under Fat is classed all articles that 
contain fat, butter, oleomargerine, lard, 
and the various animal and vegetable 
oils. 

The carbohydrates embrace all foods 
that contain starch, sugar, molasses, 
syrups, honey, etc., and under Ash are 
placed the inorganic or mineral elements 
found in food. These are commonly 
called salts, and as stated by chemists, 
include the phosphates, sulphates, and 
chlorides of calcium, magnesium, potas- 
sium, and sodium. Calcium phosphate or 
phosphate of lime is the chief constituent 
of bone. These inorganic elements are a 
constituent part of all kinds of food, ani- 
mal and vegetable; they are also a consti- 
tuent of all the organs, and tissues of the 
body, and they cannot be separated from 
the food except by incineration. If any 
of these chemical elements are separated 
from the food and taken into the stomach 
or injected into the blood they are not 
assimilated by the tissues but are ex- 
creted as a foreign substance. The same 
is true of common salt. 

Protein, according to Government 
chemists, furnishes the nutriment for 
lean flesh, blood, skin, muscles, tendons, 
brain, nerves, all the organs, hair, the 
horns and wool of animals, the caseine of 
milk, the albumen of eggs, the gluten in 
grains, and is one of the most important 
feeding stuffs for both men and animals. 
Fat is derived both from the animal and 
vegetable kingdom, and either in a solid 
or liquid state. There are three varieties 
of fat, two of which, stearine and palma- 
tine, are solid at the temperature of the 
body, and oleine, which is liquid. The 
chemical formula of Fats is as follows: 
Stearine, C,, H,,. O,. Palmatine, C,, Hy 
O,. Oleine, Cyr Hic Og. 

Fat is found in all animal tissue except 
bone, teeth, and fibrous tissue. It is de- 
posited in the muscular tissue, and where 
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there is an accumulation of adipose it is 
packed away in the cellular tissue. The 
fats of beef, mutton, pork, fish, and fowls, 
are all consumed more or less when these 
substances are eaten. Butter and olive 
oil are used most extensively as separate 
articles of diet. 

In the vegetable kingdom fat is found 
more or less in the seeds of all grains, in 
nearly all vegetables used as foods, and 
in nuts and fruits. It is most abundant 
in olives and nuts. Peanuts are very rich 
in both protein and fat. As an aliment 
fat is supposed to be the main source of 
supply for animal heat. This heat is 
thought to be generated by the combina- 
tion of fat in the blood capillaries by 
means of the oxygen carried by the red 
blood corpuscles. 

The carbohydrates are the foods that 
contain no nitrogen. They are not found 
in the animal foods to any extent except 
in dairy products. The protein or nitrog- 
enous material found in animal foods 
originates in vegetables, by a union of 
saline matters with carbohydrates. The 
carbohydrates in vegetables being pro- 
duced from carbon dioxide and water 
(Flint). Sugar, starch, and fat are the 
most important non-nitrogenous prod- 
ucts. Potatoes, rice, corn, wheat, oats, 
rye, and barley, contain large amounts 
of starch. Sugar-cane, sorghum, sugar- 
beets, and the sap of the maple-tree, are 
all rich in sugar. Glucose, one form of 
sugar, is abundant in corn. Nearly all of 
the cereals and vegetables used as food 
contain more or less protein and fat and 
are rich in carbohydrates. 

There are three distinct varieties of 
sugar, and their formulas, when in crys- 
talline forms, are cane-sugar (saccha- 
rose), C,, H., O,. Milk sugar (lactose), 
C,, Hy» O,. Grape or fruit sugar (glu- 
cose), C, H,, O,. Cane-sugar is mostly de- 
rived from sugar-cane, sorghum, sugar 
beets, and sugar maple. Milk sugar is de- 
rived from milk, honey, and the liver of 
animals. Fruit sugar is derived from 
grapes and other fruits. Cane-sugar is 
nearly two and a half times as sweet as 
either milk or fruit sugar. It will be no- 
ticed that the chemical formula of milk 
sugar and fruit sugar is: relatively the 
same. The following important facts 
about sugar are found in Professor 
Flint’s “‘ Human Physiology.” “ All varie- 
ties of sugar are soluble in water, grape- 
sugar being more soluble than milk- 
sugar or cane-sugar. Grape-sugar is spar- 
ingly soluble in alcohol, which dissolves 
small quantities only of cane-sugar or 
milk-sugar. Grape sugar ferments read- 
ily, and hence is easily changed into al- 
cohol and carbon dioxide. Cane-sugar 
and milk-sugar are said to be incapable 
of fermentation, but cane-sugar may 
easily be converted into fermentable glu- 
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cose, and milk-sugar into fermentable 
galactose, by boiling with dilute mineral 
acids; they are capable of being con- 
verted into lactic acid in the presence of 
decomposing nitrogenous matters (such 
as protein). They are inflammable, leav- 
ing an abundance of carbonaceous resi- 
due. Much of the sugar used in the nu- 
trition of the organism is formed in the 
body by the digestion of starch. The 
sugar thus formed is called glucose, and 
is identical with grape or fruit sugar. 
With the exception of milk during lacta- 
tion, this is the only form in which 
sugar exists in the organism, all sugar 
of the food being converted into glucose 
before it is taken into the blood. The 
liver is a principal organ for converting 
starch into glucose. Here are seen two 
very important facts to which we shall 
give special attention in future articles; 
namely, all the starch we eat, and all the 
cane-sugar we take into our stomachs, 
has to be converted into glucose before 
it is taken into the blood or assimilated 
by the tissues, and this glucose is iden- 
tical with grape or fruit sugar. If this 
is true, is it not a strong argument that 
fruit is really the natural food for man- 
kind? The chemists and microscopists 
all agree that the carbohydrates supply 
force and energy to the human body, 
and starch and cane-sugar are the prin- 
cipal carbohydrates used, yet both of 
these are useless as nutrition, for any 
purpose, until they are actually con- 
verted into fruit sugar. 

The following tables or charts are 
found in Professor Atwater’s Bulletin on 
“Food, Its Nutritive Value and Cost.” 
The first will give the readers an object 
lesson as to the amount of the different 
nutritive material there is in each kind of 
food, and the second the amount of each 
kind of nutrition that can be procured 
for twenty-five cents. This table should 
be carefully studied and preserved for 
future reference, as one points out the 
foods that contain the largest amounts 
of nutritive elements, and the other the 
food that contains the most nutrition at 
the least cost: 

Notice a few facts in regard to this 
table: 

1. There are thirty-eight different cuts 
and samples of animal food mentioned 
in this table, yet only six of them are 
classed among the carbohydrates. Five 
of these six are dairy products, and only 
four of these contain over one per cent. 
of carbohydrates. 

2. Skim milk cheese contains the high- 
est per cent. of protein (38.4) and the 
highest per cent. (4.6) of ash or mineral 
matter of any article of food, animal or 
vegetable, and the highest per cent.(8.9) 
of carbohydrates, of any animal food. 

3. Observe also that while butter and 
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oleomargarine contain the lowest. per 
cent. of protein being respectively (1. 
and 2.) of any food product except granu- 
lated sugar and molasses, they have the 
highest per cent. both of fat and fuel 
value of any food, either animal or vege- 
table. 

4. Granulated sugar and molasses con- 
tain no protein, or fat, yet the sugar con- 
tains the very highest per cent. of carbo- 
hydrates (97.8) of any food, animal or 
vegetable; rice comes second with (79.4) 
per cent. Sugar, rice, and molasses, have 
an average higher per cent. of fuel value 
than any three articles of beef men- 
tioned in this table. 

5. Observe another fact; with the ex- 
ception of cheese, salt herring, chicken, 
and turkeys, peas and beans contain the 


TaB_e A.—Composition of different food materiale—Continued. 
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highest per cent. of protein of any food 
mentioned, animal or vegetable, and they 
also rate high in carbohydrates and fuel 
value. These two vegetables with oat- 
meal have an average higher per cent. of 
protein, of mineral matter, and of fuel 
value, than any three articles of beef 
mentioned in this table. If you contrast 
the three cuts of beef containing the 
highest per cent. of protein, with these 
three vegetable products, you will see 
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that the beef contains more than six 
times the amount of water as is found in 
the peas, beans, and oatmeal. 

6. If we contrast the nutritive proper- 
ties of wheat flour with those of white 
wheat bread, we find a loss of 2.2 per 
cent. of protein, a gain of .6 per cent. 
in fat, a loss of 18.6 per cent. of carbo- 
hydrates, a gain of .4 per cent. in min- 
eral matter, and a loss of three hundred 
and sixty-five calores in fuel value. The 
chart below showing the pecuniary econ- 
omy of food is a photograph of one 
found in Professor Atwater’s Bulletin 
on “ Foods, Nutritive Value and Cost.” 
A careful study of this table will give 
the reader a very clear idea as to the 
kind of food to buy that will provide 
the most nutriment for the least money. 


Cuant 2.—PECUNIARY ECONOMY OF FOOD. 
Amounts of actually nutritive ingredients obtained in differen: food materials for #5 conte 
| Amounte of nutrients in pounda Foe! raloe tn calories ) 
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As a guide to investigators in this line 
we copy the following from the first 
paragraph of Professor Atwater’s 
pamphlet: 

“A quart of milk, three-quarters of a 
pound of moderately fat beef, sirloin 
steak, for instance, and five ounces of 
wheat flour, each contain about the same 
amount of nutritive material; but we 
pay different prices for them, and they 
have different values as nutriment. The 
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milk comes the nearest to being a per- 
fect food. It contains all of the different 
kinds of nutritive materials that the 
body needs. Bread made from wheat 
flour will support life. It contains all 
of the necessary ingredients for nourish- 
ment, but not in the proportion best 
adapted for ordinary use. A man might 
live on beef alone, but it would be a very 
one sided and imperfect diet. But meat 
and bread together, make the essentials 
of a healthful diet. Such are the facts 
of experience. The advancing science of 
later years explains them. This explana- 
tion takes into account, not simply quan- 
tities of meat, bread, and milk and other 
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materials which we eat, but also the nu- 
tritive ingredients or nutrients which 
they contain.” 

There are other important influences 
to be taken into consideration in connec- 
tion with our foods, which cannot be ig- 
nored, and these are the manner of cook- 
ing and serving, and the way they are 
eaten, digested, and assimilated. If we 
have in the stomach and alimentery 
canal a process of fermentation going 
on instead of digestion we may have the 
purest food in the world and still the tis- 
sues of the body will not get the nutri- 
ents they require for health and vigor. 
This we will further discuss later on. 


How Can We Study Phrenology? 
By J. A. Fow rer. 
LESSON NO. 8. 


PHRENOLOGY AND THE ESQUI- 
MAUX. 


It is interesting when one travels 
from north to south, or east to west, to 
carry along an index of the various 
kinds of people visited; and we do 
not know of a better guide in this re- 
spect than an accurate knowledge of 
Phrenology. Every traveler should be 
a student of Ethnology if he wishes to 
make a practical use of his observations 
at and after the period. The world 
needs more phrenological ethnologists, 
and we are glad that there is a growing 
tendency in this direction. 

In order to make these articles prac- 
tical, we desire to illustrate our meaning 
by various typical skulls and photo- 
graphs of well-known people. In the 
present article we present two portraits 
of an Esquimaux skull which belongs to 
the Mongolian type. The keynote or 
working basis of this individual is to be 
seen between the lines that we have 
given, and will interpret how the char- 
acter manifests itself in this far-away 
though interesting people. The front 
view indicates the breadti of the lower 
forehead, taking into its range the per- 
ceptive faculties. The line drawn across 
the forehead, in this region, indicates 


a distinct development of perceptive 
ability. The two lines drawn to the 
centre of the forehead indicate another 
native ability, namely, large Human 
Nature; and, intellectually speaking, 
the Esquimaux shows a large amount of 
mental perception for understanding 
men and in dealing with one another. 

The side view indicates three interest- 
ing points in the character of the Esqui- 
maux. Starting from the lower line in 
the back part of the head, taken from 
the organ of Philoprogenitiveness to the 
perceptive faculties, one sees a long 
stretch of brain fibre. The organ of 
Parental Love is quite fully developed, 
and gives to this class of people a strong 
regard for their young and an interest- 
ing development or regard for animals. 
What would the Esquimaux do without 
his dogs? He understands them and 
they understand their masters. The 
perception of the intellect unites with 
the perception of the requirements of 
the young and of animals, and the Es- 
quimaux is exceeding practical in carry- 
ing out certain lines of thought that suit 
his needs. The point of the other line 
stops at Human Nature, and the portion 
between these two lines unites the 
strength of the back and the front of the 
head. 
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In studying the Esquimaux, there are 
some, of course, that are more intelli- 
gent than others, and this skull repre- 
sents one of the best class. They have, 
of course, to adapt themselves to the 
conditions of the country where they 
live, and certainly they know how to do 
this in a remarkable way. They build 
their huts or rude tents as the season 
requires, in a very ingenious manner. 
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seats or beds. A stone lamp is the only 
light they have, and this consists of an 
oblong, hollow vessel, got out of the 
soft steatite or soapstone, with moss for 
a wick and blubber for fuel. This lamp 
is suspended from the roof of the house, 
and it serves for a fire as well as light. 
It can be well understood that the ven- 
tilation is not very effective. 

In the roof are kept the paddles and 


Photo by Lloyd T. Williams, 


FRONT VIEW OF ESQUIMAUX SKULL. 


For the winter, they are obliged to live 
in snow houses, dug ovt from the mass 
of snow; while in the summer, the 
tents are made of sealskin, and the sta- 
tionary buildings are square or conical 
huts, built of bones, earth, or turf, and 
lighted by a window of whale intestines, 
and entered by a long, low tunnel 
which has to be traversed on all fours. 
On the sides are two raised platforms 
covered with skins, which can be used as 


harpoons. In order to keep out any 
unwelcome guests, such as the fierce, 
white Polar bear, the tunnels are made 
narrow, as there are no doors to these 
huts. In the winter, however, when, 
it is necessary for the inhabitants to 
move about from place to place, the 
huts are made of blocks of snow, which 
are ingeniously fitted together in a re- 
markable manner; in fact, it is said that: 
no bridge-builder is able to understand 
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the manner in which the roofs are 
arched. The houses are warm, though 
in the spring they become rather wet 
and damp, and the heat of the summer 
sun compels them to be abandoned. 
The sport of the North is quite dif- 
ferent from that in Europe or the cen- 
tral part of the United States. The Es- 
quimaux learns to love the snow so 
much that those who have traveled in 
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beauty, though they have something 
that is interesting in their whole per- 
sonnel. Their faces are fat, egg-shaped, 
and good-humored. They carry a twin- 
kle in their eyes (which features, by the 
way, are sloping, like the Mongolian, 
and the nose is flat). The lower part of 
the nose is broad, while the cheeks are 
brown or somewhat tanned. They are 
not as dark as the Indian, however, and 


. ae 
Photo by Lloyd T. Williams. 


SIDE VIEW OF ESQUIMAUX SKULL, 


Europe have become weary to get back 
again, as they saw none of their “ beau- 
tiful snow ” and ice. 

The Esquimaux are not as tall as the 
inhabitants of southern climes; they 
average only about five feet six inches, 
though there are exceptions to be seen 
among them; and possibly the idea 
that they are very small of stature, 
is owing, partly, to their style of dress. 
The necessity of wearing fur wraps 
makes them look large and stout and 
somewhat diminutive in height. The 
people are not remarkable for their 


they do not take naturally to water; 
hence, they do with as little as possible, 
and their skin becomes somewhat 
smoked by their method of life. Their 
lips do not differ very much from those 
of Europeans, but the cleft of their 
mouth is generally very wide. One dis- 
tinguishing characteristic is their long, 
black, straight, coarse hair, and few of 
the men have any whiskers, beard, or 
mustache. Their feet and hands are 
generally rather small, but their bodies 
are muscular and their shoulders broad. 
They are not so strong as Europeans, 
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and often wonder at the feats of 
strength that they see done by Euro- 
pean sailors. Their teeth are regular 
and well set, but in the middle aged 
and in the old people they are worn 
down, owing to the food they eat and 
the hard sand they mix with it. 


MR. E. B. BALDWIN OF IL- 
LINOIS. 


The personality of Mr. E. B. Baldwin 
is particularly favorable to exploration, 
and there are several reasons why we 
say so. 

He is compact in organization, and 
as his weight of body and head measure- 
ments will show, he has none of the 
extremes of either to contend with. 
His head measurements are as follows: 
The circumference is 224 by 14} in 
height, and 14 inches in length, and he 
has 140 pounds weight. It will be seen 
at once that there is a wonderful har- 
mony between these measurements. 


His brain is an active one, and it is de- 
veloped in those parts that give him 


force of character, power of resistance, 
great determination of mind, excep- 
tional perceptive power, and large in- 
tuition. The latter he is able to use to 
advantage in selecting his men to ac- 
company him on his arduous journey. 

The work to which he is devoting 
himself is not by any means new to him, 
and he is showing his originality by 
marking out a new route by which he 
hopes to be the first man to find the 
North Pole. Neither thought nor 
money have been spared through the 
enterprising help of Mr. William Zieg- 
ler to make his expedition the best 
equipped ever sent out from this coun- 
try. It is known as “The Baldwin, 
Ziegler Polar Expedition, and is being 
personally conducted by Mr. Baldwin, 
and financed by Mr. Ziegler, of New 
York. 

If one were to have a thousand men 
to choose from, one could not have se- 
lected a man better equipped physically 
and mentally for such a task. He has 
an iron constitution, and possesses no 
adipose tissue that can collect disease; 
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consequently, he can endure the intense 
changes of.climate to which he will be 
subjected. 

When Stanley went to Africa to find 
Livingstone, he was one of the strong- 
est of well-built men. It is reported of 
him that no impression could be made 
in his bicep muscle with the thumb and 
finger, so tough was his muscular sys- 
tem then. On returning to London, 
he told me, in his own house, that so- 
cial etiquette imposed upon him a 
harder task than all the hardships of 
Africa, and that he felt the former with 
much more intensity than the latter. 

We may be assured that Mr. Baldwin 
will make the best record that has ever 
been made to find the North Pole. He 
is not one to be daunted by difficulties, 
and having had experience on two for- 
mer occasions, he will be better pre- 
pared than many to meet emergencies. 
He explained to us some of the details 
of his preparations which will enable his 
expedition to become a fine scientific 
exploration company. 

Mr. Baldwin’s perceptive intellect 
gives him the keynote to see everything 
of importance connected with his work. 
The chin indicates squareness and reso- 
luteness; it is the “ never-give-in” 
chin—the masterful one that conquers 
sooner or later—not the pointed or weak 
one. It manifests great toughness, and 
this corresponds with the activity of 
the organs of Firmness and Destructive- 
ness, which are located on the top of 
the head and above the ears, respec- 
tively. He is a born fighter, but not a 
man for battle; rather, one to persis- 
tently hold on and keep a fort and in- 
spire his men with courage to never re- 
linquish their work. He is the man to 
fight for a cause, and he is fighting now 
with the most modern equipments 
known, to carry off the palm over all 
previous discoveries. He is not content 
for other discoverers to go ahead of him. 

In 1882, Lieutenant Lockwood, U. 
S. N., carried the Stars and Stripes to 
a point within 376 miles of the Pole, 
beating all previous records by four 
miles. Thirteen years later, Nansen, 
whose portrait we have previously 
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given in the JouRNAL, and who is the 
standard bearer of Norway, placed his 
flag 250 miles nearer. Last year, the 
Duke of the Abruzzi planted the Italian 
flag 19 miles further on, or within 207 
miles of the Pole; therefore, Italy leads 
the way, with Norway behind, and the 
United States following in the rear. 
Peary, Sverdrup and Banendahl have 
already reached the far north in expe- 
ditions to find the North Pole. Peary, 
when last heard from, was near Kane 
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five or thirty scientists, and about forty 
sailors. Contrary to the idea of most 
explorers, Mr. Baldwin believes that 
there is strength in numbers, and by 
taking great care in the selection of his 
men, he believes that he will be able to 
accomplish more than those who have 
only traveled with a limited number. 
He has been exceedingly thoughtful for 
the comfort and necessities of all on 
board; though he does not minimize 
the amount of hard work that all will 


MR, E. B. BALDWIN. 


Sound, waiting for a chance to pass 
further northward, and it is now three 
years or more since he sailed. He has 
accomplished a great deal in the way of 
careful exploration and map-making, 
but no one knows exactly how near he 


has been to the Pole. Sverdrup, the 
Swede, is in Ellesmereland, and Cap- 
tain Banendahl, the German, is some- 
where near Spitzenbergen. 

This expedition sailed in two ships— 
the “ America” and the “ Frithjof.” 
There were besides Mr. Baldwin twenty- 


have to endure before the end is 
reached. 

There will be in the holds of these 
two vessels 170 tons of food, in- 
cluding a great many new kinds of 
concentrated foods in tin cases. Mr. 
Baldwin indicated to me that every pos- 
sible care would be taken for the main- 
tenance of his party. More than 72,000 
crystallized eggs and fully 400,000 ra- 
tions of coffee of a new Japanese prep- 
aration known as “ kato,” prepared. in 
tablet form, have been taken on board; 
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also immense quantities of condensed 
milk will be stored away. Mr. Baldwin 
expects that his men will shoot enough 
seals, bears, and birds to provide a fair 
portion of fresh meat, but he does not 
rely upon this source of supply to any 
great extent, as he has dried and tinned 
meats in large quantities, and also a 
new form of ration, that with which the 
United States War Department re- 
cently made experiments; desiccated 
potatoes and a great variety of canned 
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meteorological and scientific observa- 
tions, and all of the scientists will be 
American. ‘Truly, the personality of 
Mr. Baldwin is sure to inspire confi- 
dence in his men, and his singular ex- 
perience in various parts of the world 
make him even better prepared for the 
journey he has commenced. 

He is anxious now to beat the Peary 
and Sverdrup expeditions, which are 
going to the North Pole by what is 
known as the Greenland route, a dif- 


MR. WILLIAM ZIEGLER, 


fruits will serve to ward off the dreaded 
scurvy. 


Mr. Baldwin has also bought about 
four hundred Esquimaux dogs and fif- 
teen Siberian ponies. There will be no 
sleeping out of doors; plenty of tents 
will be taken along, some of canvas, 
others of raw silk. Then, too, there will 
be warm meals as frequently as possible. 
Oil will be taken along and used as fuel. 
For warmth, they will have to depend 
on their clothes by day and sleeping- 
bags at night. No spirituous liquors 
will be allowed in forward work. About 
forty small balloons have been shipped 
to be used on the expedition in taking 


ferent course from that which will be 
followed by the Baldwin expedition. 
The route selected by Mr. Baldwin’ is 
one never traversed before. He ex- 
plained that there is a large territory 
in Franz Joseph Land, lying between 
the British Channel and the Austrian 
Sound, called by Mr. Baldwin the inter- 
channel route, which has never been 
chartered. This includes the routes to 
the north and northeast of Crown 
Prince Rudolph’s Land. It is the ex- 
plorer’s intention to cross this territory 
and make a complete geographical chart 
of it, and then to make a bee-line for 
the Pole from the farthermost northern 
point in this region. 
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The scientific significance of the ex- 
pedition is likely to be very interesting. 
Many eminent scientists will accompany 
the party, and thousands of dollars have 
been expended for the equipment of in- 
struments of the most modern and ex- 
clusive character. In fact, arrange- 
ments have been made to employ tele- 
phones and electric searchlights in sig- 
nalling operations. A photographer 
will accompany the party, for it is Mr. 
Baldwin’s intention to have the camera 
record Arctic conditions and phenom- 
ena much more completely than on any 
previous occasion. The astronomical 
programme will include the determina- 
tion of latitude and longitude by nu- 
merous methods not usually taken up. 
Magnetic and hydraulic work will also 
have considerable attention, and Mr. 
Baldwin anticipates that his experience 
of several years in a weather bureau will 
enable him to secure meteorological data 
of value. 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 

Mr. Baldwin was born in a Federal 
camp during the Civil War, and when 
a boy, made a trip on foot and by bicy- 
cle in all parts of the Continent and 
the greater part of the United States. 
It was in 793 that he traveled with the 
Peary expedition, and he was to have 
joined the Andree Polling expedition, 
but fortunately, at the last moment, 
he was obliged to remain behind, as 
there was less room in the car than had 
been expected. 

He, however, went northward after 
this change in his plans; spent the sea- 
son studying Arctic conditions, and in 
1898-99, he traveled to Franz Joseph 
Land as a member of the Wellman Arc- 
tic expedition. Several months last 
year (just after our examination and in- 
terview), he spent in Europe, making 
investigations for his present journey. 
We doubt if any expedition has been so 
carefully planned as his. 


OVERWORKED. 


At last, overworked, he slumbered, 
Or was lost in a troubled dream, 

With his face upturned to the lamplight, 
That glowed with a duller gleam. 


The pen still hung in the fingers 
Of the hand that pillowed his head, 
And before him, some blank, some writ- 
ten, 
Were the leaves of his work still spread. 


Here a wild line fled o’er the paper, 
Hurried and scared, as to fill 

Some burning thought of the writer 
Too strong and swift for the quill. 


And others were halt and trembling, 
As if fettered with doubts and fears; 
And some spurned the ink in their pas- 
sion, 
And some were blotted with tears. 


But over them all he slumbered, 
And appeared in the gathering gloom 


But one of the many shadows 
That peopled the silent room. 


But painting and bronze fell slowly 
Into darker and darker relief, 

And the little mouse crept o’er the carpet, 
Then listened and paused, like a thief. 


The soft-taken breath of the sleeper 
From the world and the night seemed 
apart, 
And the weak little clock on the mantel 
Throbbed on like a human heart— 


Like the fearful heart of the robber 
Who silently steals away 

The precious things we have treasured, 
And is gone ere the break of day. 


So, often, in forced inspiration, 
When the throbbing brain 
wrought, 
The poet’s mind is invaded 
And robbed of its treasured thought. 


is o’er- 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acte 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 


BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 


By Uncte Jor. 


Fig. 558.—Harry Hale Lane, Rock- 
port, Mass.—In studying the photo- 
graph for children many things have to 
be taken into account. One has to see 
not only what is developed at the period 
when the photograph is taken, but also 
what is likely to be the preponderating 
influences in that life in years to come. 


many other children that we might 
mention. 

Were it not possible for us to see the 
working of the mind before it has be- 
gun to play on the key-board of life, 
Phrenology would be of very little ser- 
vice in the development of the young, 
instead of which we find that Child 





FIGURE 558.—HARRY HALE LANE, ROCKPORT, MASS., ONE YEAR OLD. 


Some people think it is impossible to 
gauge a character until a child has de- 
veloped his powers by education, and 
has arrived at the matured age of six- 
teen; but what can we say of Handel 
—when he was a little boy showed his 
natural gifts long before he had had 
educational advantages; and so with 


Culture is one of the most interesting 
phases of our work. The child whose 
picture we present to our readers this 
month shows several strong characteris- 
ties; the portrait is a speaking one. The 
forehead of this child is remarkably full 
for its age. Who would think that he 
was only a year old? He is quite a phi- 
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losopher, and will very early show a dis- 
position to argue and debate on ques- 
tions about which he requires informa- 
tion. Persons who train him will find 
that he will not be put off with any ex- 
cuse; he will want to know the “ why” 
and “ wherefore” of everything, and it 
is going to be difficult to satisfy his 
curiosity. 

He is a healthy lad, and will be in- 
clined to use his health in contending 
with difficulties. Persons will find it 
difficult to fully satisfy his demands; 
and on this account it will be necessary 
to use a great deal of patience and com- 
mon-sense in his management. _He will 
act more like a boy of six or seven than 
an infant one year old; he will always 
appear old for his age until he comes to 
maturity, and then he will begin to 
grow younger. 

He is an interesting child, for he is 
a lad who will entertain himself, and a 
picture-book will amuse him for a con- 
siderable time, but he will want an in- 
terpreter by his side, of whom he can 
ask questions. His Causality and Com- 
parison are very active for a lad so 
young, and if they are used to help him 
to comprehend knowledge it will save 
him a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble; and his knowledge will never 
fade away, as is the case with those per- 
sons who only learn parrot fashion by 
imitating others, or by crowding their 
minds with the lesson of the hour. 

He has large Human Nature, and will 
be able to come to correct conclusions 
with regard to their characteristics. 
He does not live in this sphere all the 
time, but is constantly using his imag- 
ination to see the “ why ” and “ where- 
fore” of things from an imaginative 
standpoint. He will be fluent as a 
speaker, thoughtful as a manager, ver- 
satile as a writer, agreeable as a business 
man, and keen as a judge or district at- 
torney. 

The base of his brain gives him force, 
energy, spirit, and resolution of charac- 
ter. His playthings must be strongly 
made, so that he cannot pull them 
apart; he will handle them with so 
much earnestness that it will be impos- 
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sible for him to preserve his picture- 
books unless they are made of linen. 
His toys had better be carved out of one 
piece of wood; his carts and wooden 
horses should be strongly put together. 

In his work among men he will show 
large Sublimity; hence, will not work 
with a one-horse team, but will want a 
four-in-hand. 

He is a boy who will be greatly en- 
couraged by a word of praise; favorable 
comments upon his work will stimulate 
him very largely, and if he once gets to 
the top of his class, which is most likely 
that he will do, he will not let anyone 
else take that place from him. If his 
ambition is stimulated worthily, it need 
not take the form of sensitiveness and 
cause him to feel depressed when he is 
not understood. He has a remarkably 
high head, which is different from 
Richard Croker’s or Andrew Carnegie’s. 
In the case of Richard Croker, we have 
a general who leads a willing army in 
the direction he wishes to go. With 
Andrew Carnegie, he shows great per- 
sonal insight, perceptive qualities, far- 
sightedness, and remarkable ingenuity. 

The lad’s portrait indicates that he 
will not show any lack of bright ideas, 
but will not always apply them in the 
practical manner that is characteris- 
tic of the two gentlemen mentioned. 
Harry Lane will want to argue, philoso- 
phize, and think the matter over instead 
of deciding in an off-hand way; thus, if 
he were judge in the Supreme Court, 
he would always give a fair summing up 
of the case he had under consideration 
before he left it in the hands of the 
jury. His Benevolence is the key-note 
to his character; he will have all the 
friends he wants, and more than he can 
attend to. He will go half-way to meet 
a person, and will get along with peo- 
ple much more readily than most peo- 
ple under the same circumstances. 

He will draw people out rather than 
seal their lips, and on this account will 
be able to gain the confidence of others 
without necessarily giving much to 
other people. He will have artistic 
tastes, and had better have them called 
out and cultivated in practical ways. 
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He will be secretary of the literary so- 
ciety, captain of the football game, 
president of the finance committee, and 
will make himself generally useful all 
round. 

We should like to watch this boy and 
his progressive steps into manhood, for 
we realize that he has a brilliant future 
before him. He should be educated to 
fill a professional career; and, if he 
should branch off from this to a semi- 
intellectual line of work where he can 
take responsibilities, oversee others and 
contract business on a large scale, he 
will not be using his powers amiss. He 
must not be spoiled by his grandmother 
or aunts (of course, his father or mother 
will not do such a thing), but must be 
allowed to grow up a natural, free-born 
child; for he has the making of a su- 
perior man from his physical force and 
mental strength. 

That he may live to be a blessing to 
the community is our earnest hope. 


CHILDREN’S DISEASES.—NO. II. 


By Charles H. Shepard, M.D. 
(Continued from page 22.) 


The internal administration of hot 
water and the use of the Turkish bath 
in diarrhoea and even dysentery have 
proved most salutary, both with chil- 
dren and adults. The use of hot water 
in the hands of Dr. Elmer Lee, during 
the last cholera plague in Hamburg, was 
crowned with the best results. The first 
stage of cholera is at once arrested by a 
Turkish bath. Children liable to colds 


and catarrhal processes in general are 
rendered less susceptible by the bath, 
and it is also a valuable tonic to the vas- 
cular and nervous systems, from the 
agreeable impression made on the per- 


ipheral nerves. In all fevers and in- 
flammations the Turkish bath has 
proved a highly important therapeutic 
measure. Its antipyretic effect is en- 
hanced by the rapidity with which mor- 
bid material is eliminated from the 
body, and thus the cause of the fever 
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is removed. This also includes such 
cases as those of erysipelas, measles, 
scarlet fever, together with pneumonia 
and malaria. 

The Turkish bath has produced the 
most happy results in all cases of rheu- 
matism in children, whether from 
hereditary predisposition, which is well 
known to have a remarkable influence, 
or as a resultant of septic poisoning from 
other disease, such as scarlatina. While 
rheumatism may be developed from a 
chill, yet it would not appear except 
from a lowered tone of the system, pro- 
duced by exhaustion from some excess. 
Even excess of food may bring about 
such a result. The most reasonable the- 
ory in regard to the method in which 
chill acts in producing rheumatism is 
that the chill disturbs the nervous sys- 
stem, and nutrition is disturbed there- 
by, and that the lactic acid, or some 
other acid of an irritant character, is 
retained and acts as a poison, which pro- 
duces the phenomena of acute rheu- 
matism. While chronic rheumatism is 
rare in children, it is acknowledged by 
many of the best authorities that the 
means productive of the most good are 
hot baths. 

Rheumatism in children is often fol- 
lowed by a large class of ailments, some 
of which result in veritable heart dis- 
ease. All of these may be avoided or 
aborted by an early resort to the use of 
the hot-air baths. Instead of being fol- 
lowed by an embarrassed and weakened 
heart, the purification of the blood ren- 
ders the circulation perfect and the 
heart’s action stronger. 

Many of the drugs advocated for the 
treatment of rheumatism have been 
found useless, and some harmful and 
even dangerous. The fact that they are 
heart depressants of dangerous power 
negatives their use, especially with chil- 
dren. The use of anodynes cannot be 
too strongly deprecated. Their action 
is simply to benumb or deaden nerve 
action, whereas the patient, at such 
times more than ever, needs the full in- 
tegrity of the entire nervous system. 
Then it is that nature seems to loathe 
everything in the way of alimentation, 
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plainly indicating that the digestive ap- 
paratus is in no condition for the work 
of appropriation. If the food is not 
relished or retained, it should be taken 
as a loud and natural protest against its 
being forced upon the patient. To 
force food then is like adding insult to 
injury. A copious use of hot water at 
such times gives wonderful relief in 
mitigating pain and aids materially in 
washing out poison from the system. 
Heat, in the treatment of the diseases 
of infancy and childhood, is an agent so 
universally applicable an so readily at 
hand, from the tenement to the villa, 
that it deserves to be placed at the head 
of the physician’s armamentarium. 
Among the readiest means of applying 
heat, where the Turkish bath is not 
available, is the hot compress, a simple 
device composed of four or more thick- 
nesses of flannel wrung out of water as 
hot as can be borne. This may be 
placed next the body, covered by a dry 
one of the same material and thickness, 
but made a little larger—the size to de- 


pend upon the object to be attained and 
the age of the patient to be operated 


upon. One large enough to cover the 
entire front of the body, from the neck 
to the pubis, has been known to bring 
about a profound change in many a lit- 
tle sufferer, who could not tell what was 
the matter with him, and it has to all 
appearances saved the lives of many who 
were suffering from scarlet fever and 
other eruptive diseases. Cold water will 
dissolve most substances, but its power 
is greatly increased by using it at the 
temperature of the body, and it will dis- 
solve most waste material that may col- 
lect in the intestinal tract and remove it 
by the various methods which the body 
possesses for getting rid of waste prod- 
ucts. The waste substances, if not actu- 
ally poisonous, are at least mechanically 
injurious to the body. They can either 
be got rid of, or allowed to get fixed in 
the body, with resulting pains and 
headache. A sufficient supply of boiled 
water, drunk at the body’s temperature, 
will remove many a source of danger. 
The internal use of hot water is invalu- 
able to the infant suffering with colic, 
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as well as to the adult suffering with 
sick headache. Another convenient and 
ever-ready form of applying heat to suf- 
fering children is by means of a hot sitz- 
bath, for which a common washtub may 
be utilized, providing that the water is 
as near 110 degrees as may be. Should 
the patient be too nervous to be intro- 
duced at that heat, it may be made sev- 
eral degrees cooler at first and gradually 
increased until the desired temperature 
is attained. To utilize as much of the 
heat as possible, a sheet should be first 
placed over the child and tub, followed 
by one or two blankets, reserving the 
head for the free access of air and an 
occasional sip of cold water. When the 
perspiration begins to show itself freely 
on the face, a successful result may be 
predicated. It is well to finish by wash- 
ing off with cool or cold water, in order 
to tone up the skin and prevent what is 
called “taking cold” afterward. This 
device is capable of being utilized in an 
infinite variety of conditions, and when 
in intelligent hands has never been 
known to do harm, but on the contrary 
has brought about beneficial results in 
thousands of cases. With the addition 
of a foot-bath of the same temperature 
this same arrangement has produced 
wonderful results in children of much 
larger growth. W. H. Wooster, of Aus- 
tralia, relates the following: 


A little girl about four years of age was 
bitten on the foot by a poisonous black 
snake, Symptoms of poisoning quickly 
followed, such as swelling, coldness and 
stiffness, the lips as thick as one’s thumb, 
and the hollows on each side of the nose 
filled up level, and of a steel blue and sea 
green color. The arms, lower limbs and 
body were becoming blotched with irregu- 
lar raised parts. The pulse became ex- 
ceedingly feeble. I hesitated, as no phy- 
sician was nearer than eight miles, but 
concluded to try the “ hydropathic sweat- 
ing pack,” to produce perspiration. The 
child was placed in a tub of hot water, 
and blankets thrown over her, leaving the 
head out. This was followed by a hot wet 
sheet and wrapping in two blankets, 
closely tucked in. The heart action had 
almost ceased. In fifteen minutes an im- 
provement was apparent. The dark rings 
around the eyes became less marked, the 
blue green tints less ghastly. She be- 
came conscious. In an hour she was 
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taken out of the pack. The swelling, 
blotches, stiffness, had disappeared, and 
the patient was washed off with cold 
water, rubbed, and next morning she was 
at the breakfast table. 


THE DIRECTION OF THE MIND. 


The art of remembering well depends 
largely on the attention one gives to a 
speaker or book. That speaker or book is 
interesting which wins and holds our at- 
tention. That thought or event influ- 
ences us which makes an impression or 
becomes part of our mental life through 
attention. We learn a language, grasp 
some profound philosophy, or experi- 
ence the beneficial effect of elevating 
thought, rid ourselves of unhealthy, 
morbid, or dispiriting states of mind, 
with their bodily expressions, in propor- 
tion as we dwell on some fixed purpose, 
until by persistent effort the goal be 
won. What is hypnotism but an induced 
direction of mind suggested by the hyp- 
notist? When the subject is under con- 
trol and hypnotized, for example, to see 
a picture on the wall where there is 
none the whole mind of the subject is 
absorbed in seeing the supposed picture, 
and there is no time nor power left to 
detect the deception. 

The point for emphasis, then, is this: 
that in every experience possible to a 
human being the direction of the mind 
is the controlling factor. In health, in 
disease, in business, in play, in religion, 
art, science, in all there has been sug- 
gested in the foregoing, the principle is 
thesame. The working of the mind, the 
fixing of the attention or will, lies at the 
basis of all conduct. The motive, the 
intent, the impulse or emotion, gives 
shape to the entire life; for conscious 
man is always devoted to something. 
The whole process, the law that as is 
our direction of mind so is our conduct, 
seems wonderfully simple and effective 
when we stop to consider it, yet we are 
barely conscious of the great power we 
exercise in every monent of life. We are 
not aware that in the thought that the 
mind can but fully attend to one object 
at a time lies the explanation of a vast 


amount of trouble, and that by the same 
process in which we make our own 
trouble we can get rid of it. 

We know from experience that our 
painful sensations increase when we 
dwell on them, and that we recover more 
rapidly when we are ill if we live above 
and out of our trouble. 

We are ever choosing and rejecting 
certain ideas and lines of conduct to the 
exclusion of certain others, and into our 
choice is thrown all that constitutes us 
men and women. The law of direction 
of mind is evidently no less exact than 
any which science has formulated. The 
world is what we make it, because only 
so much of it is revealed as we can grasp. 
In whatever direction we turn our men- 
tal search-light those objects on which 
it falls are thrown into sudden promi- 
nence for the time. The world is dark 
and full of gloom only so far as we dwell 
upon its darkest aspects and do not 
look beyond them. We can enter into 
trouble, complaint, worry, make our- 
selves and our friends miserable so that 
we never enjoy the weather nor any- 
thing else. Or we can be kind, charita- 
ble, forgiving, contented, ever on the 
alert to turn from unpleasant thoughts, 
and thereby live in a larger and happier 
world; for the choice is ours. 

If we fear, we open ourselves to all 
sorts of fancies which correspond to that 
thought, and cause them to take shape. 
If we communicate our fears to friends 
their thought helps ours. If we get 
angry, jealous, act impetuously, we suf- 
fer just in proportion to our thought. If 
we pause to reflect, to wait a moment in 
silence until we are sure of our duty, we 
experience the benefit of quiet medita- 
tion. 

We invite what we expect. Let one 
understand this and one need never fear. 
The law is perfect, and the protection 
sure. Our safety lies in wisdom, and 
were we wise enough we should probably 
have no fears at all. J. M. 


“ And good may ever conquer ill, 
Health walk where pain has trod; 
As a man thinketh, so is he, 
Rise, then, and think with God. 
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THE AGE OF PARENTS AND THE 
VITALITY OF CHILDREN. 


An article in “The People’s Health 
Journal,” Chicago, gives a paragraph on 
the above subject. It may set other peo- 
ple to thinking. We would like to re- 
ceive statistics on this matter. The arti- 
cle states that, “ Dr. Korosi, who is Di- 
rector of the Statistical Bureau of Hun- 
gary, has occupied himself in an investi- 
gation of the influence of the age of 
parents on the vitality of their children. 
These inquiries have been extended 
over twenty-four cases, and the follow- 
ing are the statistical conclusions: Chil- 
dren whose fathers are under twenty 
years of age are of feeble constitution; 
the strongest children are those whose 
fathers are between twenty-five and 
forty years; while those whose fathers 
are over forty years are also feeble. The 
children with best constitutions are 
those whose mothers have not yet 
reached thirty-five years; children born 
of parents between thirty-five and forty 
years of age are ten per cent. more 


feeble; children born of old fathers and 
young mothers are generally of a robust 


constitution. These averages are ap- 
plicable to Hungary. In other coutries 
they will probably differ.” We under- 
stand that a further inquiry is to be 
made into the subject by Dr. Korosi. 
We wish that our readers would send in 
their investigations as applied to Eng- 
land and America, as we have our own 
ideas upon the subject, but are not 
ready to give them until we have made 
further investigations. 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN. 


Man’s first right is to give, his second 
is to take. 

That he is man gives him right to 
have his desires filled; and that he has 
intellect gives him right to give and dis- 
tribute good things. The right of man 
is to create equality. 

It is his right to love. -It is his right 
to see that production of life is equalled 
by distribution of life; that personality 
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is equalled by universal recognition of 
personality. It is his right, continuing 
his chosen work, to seek diversity of in- 
terest. 

Patriotic to his country, his right is 
to be a citizen of the world. 

While loving his family and home, it 
is his right to affiliate with and seek 
his affinities among all men; and while 
loving his personal affinity of the oppo- 
site sex, his right is to love all men in 
the world. 

Man’s right is equality—the balance 
of all activities. Man’s right of intellect 
is to sense, to see, hear, smell, taste, and 
to feel. To store his sensations, to use 
them for guides for the mind’s use, and 
to construct. To compare them, and fol- 
low them up to causes; to corroborate 
with the inner senses—the ideal, the 
sublime, or the ridiculous. Man’s high- 
est right of intellect is to know man; 
how to please and how to imitate. 
Man’s physical rights are the rights of 
the senses, the first of which is feeling, 
appetite and desire. Wronged appetite 
is hunger, and wronged desire is weak- 
ness and pain. The rights of taste and 
smell are the right of the body—proper 
and pure food, drink and air. 

The ear’s right is harmony of sounds; 
its wrong is disharmony. 

The rights of the eye are identified 
with the first rights of the individual; 
perfect form, size, and balance—the 
right expression and execution. Its 
rights are harmony of color and order of 
things. Calculation is its affinity to the 
desires. 

Man’s right to success is provided for 
by his aspirative and moral faculties. 
Benevolence provides for the success of 
man. Self-esteem emphasizes the indi- 
vidual. The cause of the former’s suc- 
cess is Veneration; the cause of the lat- 
ter’s is Firmness. Approbativeness and 
Spirituality are their respective de- 
mands; Hope and Cautiousness are the 
helpers; and Conscience is the tribunal 
that equalizes the claims. of both. 

Spirituality is the sense of the mind, 
the rights of which are revelation and 
interior illumination. 

John L. Ohmans. 
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‘“* 4 man’s true wealth is the good he does in this world.” 


THE STUDY OF MANKIND. 


All who are interested in the study of 
character and the modern advanced 
thought connected with scientific dis- 
coveries, should make themselves ac- 
quainted with the best methods of se- 
curing training in this direction. 

The American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy is a valuable help to all universities, 
schools, and institutes; for the favorite 
adage “ Man, know thyself” is carried 
into practical effect, and it helps young 
people to prepare themselves at the 
proper universities, and enables them to 
select with certainty the vocation best 
suited to them. 

We have given advice to young men 
who are now studying in Cornell, Co- 
lumbia, Oberlin, Princeton, The New 
York University, Stevens Institute, 
Harvard, Yale, and business colleges. 
They all have special needs, which this 
centre of education will bring out. The 
success of this educational experiment 


since 1866, thus far, has been gratify- 
ing. We have had seven hundred stu- 
dents, who have included all classes and 
conditions of people; rich and poor; 
young and old; business men, mothers 
of large families, teachers, professors, 
authors, lawyers, engineers, builders, 
mechanics, bankers, dentists, farmers, 
doctors, and ministers. 

As the courses from year to year in- 
crease in interest and new material is 
added, students return to renew their 
knowledge. One student has returned 
three times, and he is now one of the 
most successful Phrenologists in the 
field. 

Of these students, over seventy-five 
per cent. would not have risen so high 
in their professions or work, as they 
have now succeeded in doing, without 
a knowledge of themselves and their 
fellow-men.° 

The American Study of Phrenology 
secures for one a training that will 
double one’s usefulness, and will open 
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the way to enable one to increase his or 


her present influence. The curriculum 
adopted in the Institute is a result of 
the careful study of the needs of pros- 
pective students: (a) For those about 
to enter the lecture field. (b) For busi- 
ness purposes. (c) For men and women 
engaged in professions. 

No other school in America of like 
purpose commands the faculties or 
covers the field that it embraces, or of- 
fers such advantages at so low a cost to 
the student. 

The subjects embrace (1) the princi- 
ples of Phrenology, or the science which 
treats of brain and mind; (2) general 
anthropology, or the study of man in 
his entirety; (3) the principles of physi- 
ology, that explain the functions of the 
bodily organs; (4) the principles of anat- 
omy which treat of the structure and 
form of the body; (5) the principles of 
physiology which enter into the cause 
of effect of mental action; (6) the prin- 
ciples of physiognomy, the science that 
accounts for the differences in faces; (7) 
the principles of hygiene, or the subject 
of health and how to retain and rebuild 
it; (8) the principles of heredity and 
how to avoid evil tendencies and coun- 
teract the legacies left by parents; (9) 
the principles of ethnology, which in- 
troduce us to all our fellow-men; (10) 
the principles of oratory or the art of 
speaking correctly. 

Thus, the interesting subjects of tem- 
perament, brain dissection, the objec- 
tions to and proofs of Phrenology, old 
and new; the choice of pursuits; adapta- 
tion in marriage; psycho-physiology; 
brain disorders; the history of Phrenol- 
ogy up to date; the study of the races 
and national characteristics, and the 
practical art of examining the head from 
living subjects, skulls, casts, etc., will 
be fully explained. 
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Care has been taken in the selection 
of professors, who will condense their 
wide experience into suitable lectures, 
which will save the student much toil 
and research. 

Three lectures will be given daily 
which the students are expected to at- 
tend, and the remainder of the time will 
be found necessary for the writing out 
of notes and the study of the subjects 
taken. The course is an inspiring one, 
and leads up to good results when faith- 
fully attended. 


THE LIGHT CURE. 


Although we have for many years past 
heard of the benefit of blue, red, and 
yellow rays of light, yet we have of late 
had our attention directed to the home 
of Phototherapy at Copenhagen, which 
is under the care of the now famous Dr. 
Niels Finsen. The chief beauty of the 
theory is the results which may be at- 
tributed to it. Out of four hundred 
and sixty-two cases of lupus Dr. Finsen 
accomplished three hundred and eleven 
cures, and only four out of the whole 
number proved entirely refractory. Sun- 
light may be separated into heat rays, 
light rays, and chemical. The variety 
of ray to be eliminated for the treatment 
depends upon the character of the dis- 
ease. We are told that to suppress the 
chemical rays the light is let through 
thick glass colored a deep red; to sup- 
press the heat rays the light is sent 
through blue-tinted water; the latter 
process is ,of course, necessary in the 
outdoor treatment, when heat rays of 
twenty-two thousand candle power are 
applied to the diseased part of the pa- 
tient, treating only a small range of sur- 
face at a time. Already a few New 
York physicians have begun to treat pa- 
tients suffering from tuberculosis, small- 
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pox, eczema, cancer, and other serious 
diseases according to the principle of the 
therapeutic efficacy of light rays. Dr. 
Finsen claims that not many microbes 
can resist his treatment. He covers the 
patients’ eyes with dark glasses or 
bandages, while currents of light are 
thrown upon the patients suffering from 
the disease. The nurses are also obliged 
to wear blue goggles when attending the 
patient. 

We are living in a wonderful age, and, 
doubtless, those who live to the end of 
the present century will think the close 
of the nineteenth century as far behind 
their standard of progress as we now 
think of the eighteenth century. 


THE FOOD OF THE FUTURE. 


The predictions of the few who say 
that the food of the future will be con- 
centrated into tabloids, and an entire 
meal will only occupy about a cubic inch 
or two, is a matter for serious considera- 
tion, as Mr. M. Tope explains in his 
little weekly. He says: “ Mouth, teeth, 
and stomach require bulk in food as well 
as strength, and the fact is we have gone 
too far now in concentrating eatables in 
butters, sugars, bread, etc.” He advises 
his readers not to allow themselves to be 
“humbugged into this notion of con- 
centration by a few experimentalists. 
The food man neds is that which 
is suited to his constitution and stom- 
ach, and the demands of his occupation. 
A horse must have grass or hay, as well 
as grain, to keep his stomach full, and 
man, to be natural, happy, and long- 
lived, must have a suitable diet.” 

The articles written by Dr. E. P. 
Miller on the food question are practical, 
and are the result of a lifetime of val- 
uable experience. 
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REVIEWS. 


“ Health and a Day,” by Lewis G. Janes, 
M.A., author of “ Life as a Fine Art,” 
“Evolution of Morals,” “ Primitive 
Christianity,” “ Social Ideas,” and “ So- 
cial Progress,” etc. Cloth, gilt top, 185 
pages. Boston: James A. West & Co., 
70 Milk St. Price, $1.00, post-paid. 

This nicely gotten-up little book is a 
treasure for every household. It is suit- 
able for the young and old, Its print and 
paper are excellent, while its quotations 
from great authors are appropriate. The 
volume treats of an old subject in a new 
light, and it is a veritable multum in 
parvo. So many valuable suggestions run 
through the book that all who read it are 
sure to gain some practical hints and les- 
sons. Although the writer does not com- 
mence his book with the assumption that 
he has made a definite discovery, still it 
contains so many thoughts based on com- 
mon-sense ideas that the latter cannot 
fail to have a distinct influence upon its 
readers. The book is permeated with the 
highest aims of living, and touches upon 
the ethical side of health. The chapters 
on “Cleanliness and Godliness” and 
“Education and Health ” are particularly 
sound and instructive. 


LEWIS GEORGE JANES, M.A, 
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“ Political Economy of Humanism,” by 
Henry Wood, author of “ Ideal Sugges- 
tion through Mental Photography,” 
“Edward Burton,” ‘“ God’s Image in 
Man.” Pp. 209. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Price, large 12mo, 50 cents; English 
cloth, $1.25. 

When “ Political Economy ” is studied 
as it should be, from the humanist’s 
standpoint, this book will become a text- 
book on its general principles. It is well 
written, and contains many ideas that 
should be ventilated more thoroughly 
than they are, such as “ Labor and Pro- 
duction,” ‘Combinations of Capital,” 
“Combinations of Labor,” ‘ Employers 
and Profit Sharing,” ‘‘ Employees: Their 
Obligations and Priviliges,” “‘ Wealth and 
Its Unequal Distribution,” “ Tariffs and 
Protection,” and the “ Evolution of the 
Railway.” These are among the most im- 
portant chapters out of the twenty-six in 
the book. The subjects should be studied 
in connection with the human constitu- 
tion, and we consider that the principles 
of Phrenology largely engage the thought 
of those who write on this subject, for 
the writer says that “ mind is the active 
worker, while labor, capital, land, wages, 
profit and values are its instruments or 
outward articulations,” soatrue socialism 
is not a matter of political reform, but its 
locations must be within the human heart 
and consciousness. Many of our read- 
ers may remember having read a work 
written by the same writer, entitled 
“ The Political Economy of Natural Law.” 
This was issued in 1894, and was well 
received from the best class of critics and 
newspapers. It passed through four edi- 
tions, the present volume containing 
much of the same matter revised, and has 
two additional chapters upon current top- 
ics of special interest. The writer of the 
book will yield to no one in the intensity 
of his desire to promote not only the pub- 
lic weal, but the interest of labor in its 
completeness. It should prove of very 
deep interest to all minds of larger 
growth, and particularly those who are 
open to perceive the tide of events and 
the drift of modern thought. 


snpuiniasiastlinaal ase: 
OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Qurstions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, tf correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a Psruponym or IniT1.s, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 


J. H., Brooklyn Heights.—You state 
that once or twice in a lifetime, one 
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meets female beauty that is marvelous. 
You ask for instructions on the “ Philos- 
ophy of beauty.” We find that there is 
more than one kind of beauty in the 
world. Some have regular features an 

nature has bestowed a full development 
of the circulation by which cheeks glow 
and give a natural color to the face. 
Other faces of beauty are like marble 
and possess very little natural color. 
Other faces are plain in outline but they 
light up with a beautiful expression as 
the intellect is played upon. It is diffi- 
cult, therefore, to select one type of 
beauty and give it the palm of all others. 
Beauty can be cultivated by developing 
manly and womanly traits of character; 
in fact, we consider this the best way to 
gain such an object. Powders and 
paints do not obtain the desired result, 
although many are satisfied with using 
them. 


J. P., N. Y¥. City.—You ask if we think 
that children are really happy. They are 
if they are properly understood. We 
know of a little boy who, the other day, 
found some red paint in a can behind 
his home in what are called the lots, or 
fields. He invited his little friend next 
door to come in and have a good time 
with him. The latter consisted of paint- 
ing boxes, poles, stocks for the garden, 
baskets, broom handles, and most any- 
thing they could lay their hands on in 
the cellar. In doing so, one little boy, 
the one who found the paint, did not 
notice that he was painting his school- 
blouse in innumerable places; stockings 
and boots also came in for a share, and 
the boot of his companion was also paint- 
ed. His mother was out at the time, and 
when she came home she asked him why 
he had so forgotten himself as to spoil 
his clothes? He replied, “I did not 
notice what I was doing to my blouse, 
for I was so much interested in my 
work.” When asked why he had not 
changed his clothes, he said, “ T was too 
lazy to go upstairs to do so.” When his 
father came home and saw the condition 
he was in, he admonished him quietly not 
to do any more painting with his good 
clothes on. Altogether, the little boy 
from one and another of the family re- 
ceived a considerable amount of advice 
on the subject. The next night he said 
to his father, “ I think I had better keep 
my blouse to show my children how they 
must avoid painting their clothes.” You 
see by the above that children’s minds 
can be impressed in the right direction 
if properly understood, but we do not 
think that every child is happy because 
it has no grave responsibilities; in fact, 
many times childhood is the most un- 
happy period in a person’s life. 
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H. M., Boston, Mass.—You ask us for 
our idea with regard to rheumatism. In 
reply, we should say that the use of fruit 
diminishes the acidity of the urine, and 
antagonizes rheumatism. The acids in 
fruit undergo changes which diminish 
the acidity of the blood, and aid in the 
elimination of uric acid. The most di- 
gestible fruits are ripe grapes, peaches, 
strawberries, apricots, oranges, very ripe 
pears, figs, dates, baked apples, and 
stewed fruits. A dietary consisting 
wholly of fruits is a valuable means of 
overcoming biliousness. Such a dietary 
may be maintained for one or two days, 
or a week; a modified fruit dietary is 
highly beneficial. The most laxative 
fruits are apples, figs, prunes, and 
peaches. It would be a good plan for you 
to have a rheumatic dinner once a week, 
and let it consist entirely of various 
fruits and nuts. 


aa 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


617.—M. I. D.—Carthage, Mo.—This is 
a remarkable child in many respects. Her 
head is large for her body, while her neck 
is short for the weight of her head. She 
must be allowed to run out in the open 
air as much as possible, and not be con- 
fined to the schoolroom. She is really in 
advance of her age in many of her ideas, 
and must be kept a little girl as long as 
possible. She has a remarkably broad 
top head, hence she will be a monitor 
to others, will rule the house, and others 
will fall in with her directions. She will 
not be a difficult child to manage, if she 
is properly understood. Her memory is 
an excellent one, and it should be trained 
to recall things that are useful, rather 
than those things that are superficial. 
She will be very fond of music and the 
study of elocution, and it will be well for 
her to learn to recite. Keep her a little 
girl as long as you can, and let her get 
her full complement of sleep. 

618.—F. W. A.—Portsmouth, N. H.— 
This lady has the vital temperament 
strongly developed, which gives her a 
great amount of ardour, enthusiasm, 
friendliness, and sociability of mind. She 
has a practical intellect, that looks into 
things even if she has never been trained 
to turn her practical talents to account. 
She is quite ambitious, and anxious to ex- 
cel in whatever she undertakes to do.. She 
is quite sympathetic, intuitive, and gen- 
erously inclined. She will have more 
friends than she knows what to do with. 
She ought to have some work to do that 
will take her out of herself, and help her 
to use her ability to benefit others. She 
has a great deal of magnetic power, which 
can be turned to a good account; she 
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would heal the sick without medicine. 
Were she to recite and use her elocution- 
ary ee she would be quite dramatic. 

619.—H. J. P.—Frankfort, Kan.—The 
photograph of your son indicates good 
business capacity, a clear insight into 
matters and things, and more than an 
average degree of practical common 
sense. He would make a good scientist, 
and if he were to turn his attention to 
study he would succeed admirably in do- 
ing technical work on scientific princi- 
ples. He would make a good Real Estate 
Agent, and were he to study law and pre- 
pare himself for this department of it he 
would thoroughly enjoy the outdoor life 
and the business side of his professional 
work. He has artistic tastes, and knows 
how to beautify, adorn and embellish 
everything. He is rather too particular 
and faddy, and thinks the angels ought 
to work for him. His analytical power 
will show itself in several directions. In 
business he will do well in the wholesale 
department; in fact, he will enjoy doing 
business that has a large wholesale trade. 
He is healthily constituted, and ought not 
to have any sick days. 


alisha 
NOTICE. 


We wish to acknowledge the use of the 
little cuts which appeared in our adver- 
tising column some little while ago 
which represented writers of the present 
day such as William Barrie, Sarah Grand, 
Hall Caine, and Anthony Hope, to Ap- 
pleton & Co. 


—_——_—___@—_—__—_——— 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Institute of Phrenology and 
the Fowler Institute, London, open in Sep- 
tember—see notice on another page. 


PHRENOLOGY, IN THE PAPERS 
AND MAGAZINE. 


It is interesting to note how Phre- 
nology is being taught in the various 
magazines and papers, and it is non- 
sense for people to say that Phrenology 
is not heard of as much as it was some 
years ago, simply because they have not 


kept in touch with it. 

In the New York “Tribune,” 
Wednesday, April 10th, Anniversary 
Supplement, a strong evidence of the 
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fact that Phrenology has not died out 
is found in the life, work, and character 
of Henry D. Perky, the originator of 
the Shredded Wheat Company. 

The article, after describing the feat- 
ures of the man, goes on to say “ he has 
a fine brow, with well-developed organs 
of Perception; nose large and finely 
formed; jaw and mouth indicative of 
firmness and resolution, perhaps the 
best key to the character of the man. 
The organs of Combativeness are accen- 
tuated, while the head itself is well set 
on a columned neck. The general as- 
pect of the face betokens an intelligent 
ancestry and an intellectual man. 

While impetuous in speech, Mr. 
Perky’s enunciation is singularly clear; 
his language being terse, epigrammatic, 
and, like his movements, full of nervous 
vigor and remarkable for his virile 
English. 

His capacity for work and his en- 
durance under continued mental strain 
are extraordinary. His mental faculties 
have each in turn a chance to re- 
cuperate. 

Another marked trait of Mr. Perky’s 
character is his aggressive independence, 
both in thought and in action. He 
reaches his own conclusions in his own 
way—generally a short cut across lots, 
without regard to accepted traditions. 
Yet at the same time he is thoroughly 
observant of all the conventionalities 
and is peculiarly considerate and hu- 
mane, even tender-hearted, in his deal- 
ings with his fellow-man.” 


DIETARY FOR MENTAL WORK- 
ERS. 


A person whose work is chiefly men- 
tal requires as food, according to an ex- 
pert, much less carbon than another. 
Sugar or starch in excess should not be 
eaten. Rice is a better form of starch 
than potatoes. For breakfast a little 
subacid fruit, a cereal, a soft-boiled egg 
and a cup of hot milk. At noon a bowl 
of cream soup with some pieces of 
pulled bread, a baked apple, or prunes; 
and at six, when the day’s work is over, 
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a good, simple dinner—a soup, a filet 
of broiled blue point, two vegetables 
(one starchy, the other a green vege- 
table), a salad with French dressing, a 
little cheese and a wafer, a few nuts and 
some seeded raisins. Unfermented 
bread is reeommended.—Evening Post. 


HOW TO IMPROVE A BRAIN. 


Oil it with Amativeness. 

Nourish it with Alimentiveness. 

Calm it with Self-Esteem. 

Refine it with Ideality. 

Naturalize it with Sublimity. 

Energize it with Sublimity. 

Preserve it with Vitativeness. 

Warm it with Benevolence. 

Cheer it with Hope. 

Systematize it with Order. 

Diagnose it with Human Nature. 

Spiritualize it with Spirituality. 
From Human Faculty, Chicago. 





The mind of Francis Washburn, 
painter, is a mystery to physicians, for 
he has lived two lives, in each uncon- 
scious of the other. In the New York 
“World” his case has been fully de- 
scribed. His physician, Stanley G. 
Small, M.D., says: 

“ This is the most remarkable case of 
amnesia that has ever come under my 
observation. Francis Lloyd Washburn 
was a passenger on a Chicago and Rock 
Island Railroad train one day in 1884. 
He remembers this vividly. There was 
a wreck, and he suffered injury to his 
head. He was taken to the Rock Island 
Hospital and there slowly recovered. 

“Washburn became a painter and 
paper-hanger, and married ten years 
ago, his wife bearing him four children. 
A second shock—the mere dropping of 
a lamp-chimney on the floor—brings 
back the consciousness of events before 
the accident, but the last seventeen 
years are completely obliterated from his 
memory. 

“T have been treating Washburn for 
a year and a half for various ailments, 
chiefly of the lungs and the liver. For 
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ten years past he has been in poor 
health. I think this was due to lead 
poisoning. This finally affected his 
liver, and I treated Washburn for 
hepatic abscesses. His side became so 
tender that it was impossible for it to be 
touched. The night that he changed 
his consciousness he was feeling par- 
ticularly miserable. 

“He started at the sound of the 
chimney’s fall on the floor, com- 
plained of a knife-like pain in the back 
of his head, then became unconscious. 
When I arrived he was just recovering 
consciousness. His last impression was 
of the wreck. . 

“¢Were there many killed?’ he 
asked. 

“ Strangely enough, ali pain had left 
his side. My opinion is that the abscess 
had burst and that a clot of blood had 

through the circulation to the 

rain and is there now, pressing upon 

one of the centres of memory. This 

may cause the loss of seventeen years 
out of his life. 

“ He tells me that he never felt bet- 
ter in his life and that he feels like a 
young man of twenty-four. The change 
in his physical condition is remarkable. 
He already weighs five pounds more 
than he did before the stroke. Wash- 
burn is a man of more than ordinary 
intelligence and his four children are 
particularly bright.” 

This physician clearly recognizes that 
the mind has more than one memory, 
as phrenologists are constantly pointing 
out, and we are glad that such a rational 
view of the case has been taken. 

Has any person the absolute right to 
waste his energies, his opportunities, his 
talents? In the higher sense, we do not 
think that talents, abilities, opportuni- 
ties have been given to mankind with- 
out some record being kept of the same. 

Andrew Carnegie, John D. Rocke- 
- feller, H. C. Frick and others of their 
stamp, who have risen from nothing to 
great wealth, are examples of the fact 
that innate ability is a better inheritance 
than a fortune; and although these 
men did not start with much education 
they are doing much in their turn to 
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lift the burdens of others, in supporting 
universities and giving the masses a 
chance to educate themselves. The 
founding of libraries will lessen the 
temptation to frequent the saloon, and 
the homes will be better worth the name 
than many of them are at present. 


CURING A BAD MEMORY. 


For the “'Teacher’s Aid” there is 
a short paragraph on mnemonics, but, as 
a rule, the article says, “ good memory 
is required to remember the precepts of 
a system of rules intended to assist the 
memory. The paper quotes from “ St. 
Nicholas ” two simple rules for the im- 
provement of the memory which can be 
easily recalled and readily put in prac- 
tice. One is to read a subject when 
strongly interested, the other is not only 
to read, but to think. When you have 
read a paragraph of a page stop, close 
the book and try to remember the ideas 
on that page, and not only recall them 
vaguely in your mind, but put them into 
words and speak them out. “ Faithfully 
follow these two rules,” says the writer, 
“ and you have the golden key to knowl- 
edge.” “Besides inattentive reading 
there are other things injurious to mem- 
ory. One is the habit of skimming over 
newspapers all in a confused jumble, 
never to be thought of again, thus 
diligently cultivating a habit of careless 
reading hard to break. Another is the 
reading of trashy novels. Nothing is 
so fatal to reading with profit as the 
habit of running through story after 
story, and forgetting them as soon as 
read. I have known a gray-haired 
woman, a lifelong lover of books, who 
sadly declares that her mind has been 
ruined by such reading.” 

The editor would like to add that, as 
there are many kinds of memories, such 
as the memory of faces, which comes 
from the faculty of Individuality; mem- 
ory of beautiful sounds, from the organ 
of Tune; memory of names and events, 
from the organ of Eventuality; memory 
of associated ideas, from Comparison; 
memory of what your neighbor owes 
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you, from Acquisitiveness; memory of 
a slight, from Approbativeness; that 
there is a real necessity for us to study 
the various powers of mind so as to de- 
velop the weak ones and control the 
stronger memories, so as to make them 
effective throughout life. 





GRAINS OF GOLD. 


Sow an act, and you reap a habit; sow 
a habit, and you reap a character; sow a 
character, and you reap a destiny. 

Do not let want of success depress you, 
but struggle on. Labor hard continu- 
ously, and you will win in the end. 

Be careful of your days, for every day 
is a little life, and we know not when it 
may end, and every life is but a day re- 
peated. 

Prejudice and partiality limit attention 
to what favors our side, and thus, as it 
were, makes us deaf in one ear and blind 
in one eye. 

There are two things in which we 
should thoroughly train ourselves—to be 
slow in taking offence, and to be slower 
in giving it. 

There are few mortals so insensible 
that their affections cannot be gained by 
mildness, their confidence by sincerity, 
their hatred by scorn or neglect. 

Life is a burden imposed upon you by 
God. What you make of it, that it will 
be to you. Take it up bravely, bear it 
on joyfully, lay it down triumphantly. 

Does not history tell us that there Is 
nothing so melancholy as the aspect of 
great men in retirement—from Neb- 
uchadnezzar in his meadow to Napoleon 
on his rock. 


HUMOROUS. : 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men.” 


UP-TO-DATE. 


’ First Lady—“ I’m taking four kinds of 


medicine. How many are you taking?” 

Second Lady—“‘ Oh, medicine don’t 
count. Operations are all the go now. 
I’ve had three this summer.” 

“There are things in nature,” re- 
marked the philosophical physician, 
“that completely overawe me. Often do 
I experience the great difficulty in find- 
ing language to express myself.” 

“ Yes,” replied the chemist, “I thought 
that it must be something that way when 
I try to read your prescriptions.” —“ Med. 
News.” 
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THE ONLY WAY TO KEEP THEM OFF. 


When President Lincoln was taken 
down with small-pox, he wrote to Colfax 
that he might let the army of office-seek- 
ers approach, as he had now something 
that he would give them.—‘ New Idea.” 


MISSING. 


A physician receives three dollars from 
a patient in place of five, drops it, picks 
it up, and continues to search on the 
floor. 

“Have you recovered the money?” 
the patient blandly inquires. 

“Three dollars,” replies the physician, 
“T don’t see the other two.”—“ Ph. Era.” 


THE NEW BABY. 


Nurse—“Is it a Cherman or an Eng- 
lish baby? ” 

Lady—* Well, I don’t know. You see, 
she was born in England, but my hus- 
band is German.” 

Nurse—“ Ach, so. Zen ve ville vait to 
see vat lenkvetch she ville schbeak, and 
zen ve ville know.” 


STILL THEY COME. 


“ Ah! I have found you at last,” ex- 
claimed a professor of botany as he 
espied a tiny plant in a dark and dreary 
forest. “I shall name you Schoeloati- 
blapes Equitesplat. Nat. Ord. Latin- 
ustarepibeltoe.” 


LONG LIVES. 


Biggs—“ Speaking of long lives, I had 
an uncle on my mother’s side who lived 
to the age of ninety-nine.” 

Diggs—“ Oh, that’s nothing, my aunt 
Sally Smasher didn’t die ’till she was past 
one hundred and eight.” 

Young Man in the Corner—“‘I had a 
grandfather who beat that record all 
hollow.” 

Biggs and Diggs—“ When did he die?” 

Young Man in the Corner—* He didn’t 
die at all. He’s still alive.” 


THE DOCTOR’S FAVORITE FLOWER. 


Lady Patient—‘ Say, doctor, what is 
your favorite flower?” 

Doctor—“ Diabetes mellitus, or sweet 
ea.” 
Lady 
Nichols. 


Patient—“ Oh.”—Dr. Edgar H. 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“ Mind.” — New York.— This number 
contains a page of interesting matter on 
“Occult Subjects.” Charles Brodie Pat- 
terson writes an article on “ Freedom 
Giving, Individual and Universal.” Mrs. 
Ingalese writes an occult story on 
“ Mata, The Magician.” The editor, John 
Emery McLean, writes upon “ Million- 
aire Rockefeller’s Recent Endowment of 
an Institute for Medical Research.” The 
Magazine is always interesting in its 
various departments. 

“Human Nature.”—San Francisco.— 
The front page is given up to a “ Sym- 
bolical Head of the Various Faculties of 
the Mind.” Mr. Segsworth writes on 
“ The Evolution of a Brain,” which is his 
third contribution on this subject. 

“The Journal of Hygeio-Therapy and 
Anti-Vaccination ” contains, as usual, 
matter pertaining to health, The Science 
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of Life and Phrenological matters 
There is much in a little space; the ar- 
ticles are short but all to the point. 

“The Metaphysical Magazine ’—New 
York—opens with an article on “ The 
Imagination,” by Alexander Wilder, 
M.D. E. P. Ferm contributes an exhaus- 
tive article on “ Individuality vs. Organi- 
zation.” Both are interesting articles. 

“The American Mother ”—Ann Arbor, 
Mich.—contains an article by M 
Wood-Allen on “The Profession of 
Motherhood.” “ Kindergarten Work in 
the Home” is taken up by Bessie L. 
Putnam. J. Edmund Brown, M.D., con- 
tributes the sixth article of the series on 
“Ts the Baby sick?” This is a very im- 
portant part of the magazine. 

“Good Housekeeping.” — Springfield, 
Mass.—* Health in Vacation ”’ is a salient 
point of the July number of this journal; 
it contains many articles interesting to 
summer work. The whole number is 
sure to be read with interest. 

“ Health ’"—New York—contains an ar- 
ticle on “Cycling,” illustrated. We are 
glad to see the different positions of bi- 
cyclists explained and enlarged upon. 
We wish more boys and young men 
would consider their position when rid- 
ing. “ What is Food?” is the title of 
an article by Helen G. Smith, M.D., and 
takes up the subject in a readable form. 

“The Bookkeeper.”—Detroit, Mich.— 
The opening article is upon “ Humor and 
the Pathos of the Savings Bank,” by 
Richard Boughton, and is cleverly writ- 
ten. “The Young Man in a Bank and 
the Evolution of the Business Woman,” 
are also articles which are decidedly 
captivating. 

“The Arena.”—New York.—In a re- 
cent number has given an excellent por- 
trait of William T. Stead with an article 
on “A Journalist with Twentieth Cen- 
tury Ideals,” which gives the reader a 
little idea of Mr. Stead’s life and inspira- 
tional work. 

“The Clubwoman”— Boston—is an 
excellent monthly. It keeps one in touch 
with the various clubs dotted all over the 
country. One Department is “ The Club 
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Study Department, superintended by 
Mary Alden Ward. It is interested in 
Oriental Research and Study and is at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. This club is mak- 
ing a systematic study of the Bible in 
connection with the investigations of the 
present day. 

“The Temple of Health and Psychic 
Review.”—Battle Creek, Mich.—‘ Water, 
Pure Water,” is a timely article by C. M. 
Robinson. “ Foods and their Influences,” 


by L. B. Reed has something new to ex- 
plain regarding this ever interesting sub- 


ect. 

The Kniepp Water Cure Monthly ”— 
New York—contains month by month 
popular and Natural Healing Methods. 
The articles are well selected on a wide 
range of topics. 

“ Lippincott’s Magazine ”—Phila.—con- 
tains interesting stories for the summer 
vacations. 

“The Ladies Home Journal ”—Phila.— 
from its front cover to the back, contains 
choice pieces that are adapted to sum- 
mer reading. 

“The Saturday Evening Post ”—Phila. 
—has been giving a series of articles 
from the pen of well-known writers, and 
the “Importance of Practical Instruc- 
tion and the Value of College Instruction 
for our Young Men.” These are particu- 
larly timely, as thousands of young peo- 
ple have just graduated from the various 
colleges around the country, and many 
are considering the importance of giving 
their children the advantage of college 
instruction in the autumn. 

“The St. Louis Globe Democrat.”—St. 
Louis, Mo.—The colored and illustrated 
part of the Journal contains interesting 
articles on “ The Literary Outlook,” also 
much historical knowledge, and is full of 
matter that will touch the interests of 
its readers. 

“The New York Observer ”"—New York 
—has been giving a series of articles on 
“The International Jubilee of The 
Young Men’s Christian Association,” 
held in Boston. A number of portraits 
of celebrated speakers were given. 

“The New Voice.”—Chicago.—Those 
persons who are doubtful concerning the 
question of the “Canteen” would do 
well to read one or two articles recently 
published in this JouRNAL. 

“ Business.”—New York.—It is very 
seldom that one takes up a Journal now- 
adays that has not some interesting il- 
lustrations, and so, when we _ look 
through the above-named magazine we 
see that this thriving, popular magazine 
is following the course of its fellows. 
The portrait of Max Teichmann, C.P.A., 
President of the Maryland Association of 
Certified Public Accountants, indicates 
that he possesses an intellect well sharp- 
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ened to his work. The brow is long on 
the outer ridge and there is no falling 
away of the upper portion of the fore- 
head; hence, he can philosophize and 
argue upon practical subjects. 

“ Chat ”’—New York—is a modest little 
magazinelet brought out by The Manhat- 
tan Reporting Company. It is, as its 
name indicates, a “Chat” on various 
business matters. Write to Patrick J. 
Sweeney, proprietor, American Tract 
Society Building, New York, for a copy. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


PHRENOLOGY AS A PROFESSION. 

We are frequently asked as to the out- 
look for the practice of Phrenology as a 
profession, and, in reply, we would say 
that there is probably not a town in the 
country that has not as many lawyers, 
physicians, ministers, teachers, and 
other professional and semi-professional 
men and women as can secure a good 
financial support, and that there are but 
few towns in which there is located per- 
manently a practicing Phrenologist. 
There are towns, cities, and even States 
not visited by a traveling Phrenologist 
once a year, and we continually receive 
inquiries as to opportunities for the con- 
sultation of a Phrenologist for advice as 
to choice of pursuits, matrimonial adap- 
tation, the training of children, etc., and 
a competent person who will prepare 
for the work can find abundant oppor- 
tunities for settled work, and, with 
proper methods, can awaken such an in- 
terest in the subject as will make a de- 
mand for services that will secure abun- 
dant compensation. But men and wom- 
en cannot be successful in getting into 
this field without preparation. The read- 
ing of a single book and a little obser- 
vation does not effectually prepare a per- 
son for satisfactory professional work. 
A thorough course of reading should be 
taken up and thorough instructions re- 
ceived from competent teachers. The 
advantages afforded by the American In- 
stitute of Phrenology will certainly se- 
cure to the student such knowledge as 
will ensure success to one adapted to the 
subject. 

WHAT THEY SAY. 

“T received the copy of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, which I found most 
satisfactory; so I herewith send you $1 
for one year’s subscription. 

“B. Q., Cambria, Wyo.” 

“I picked one of your books by 
chance, and read it. It has interested 
me more than any other line of reading. 

“™M. O. D., Laraniie, Wyo.” 
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“Please send me your catalogue of 
publications along the line of Phrenol- 
ogy, have read your “ Heads and Faces,” 
and like it very much. 

“H. G. N., Detroit, Mich.” 

Mr. Hatry is engaged in Phrenology at 
F.ittsburg where there is a Progressive 
Phrenological Society. 

George Morris is in Deadwood through 
July. 

Dear Sir: Many ask what prepara- 
tion should be made before they come to 
the American Institute of Phrenology, 
and how long the course continues and 
what it includes. 

Read the following communication: 

“T would like to see your ‘ Student’s 
Set.’ I want it for my daughter to read 
and prepare herself for the course com- 
mencing in September, when possibly I 
may attend with her. I like the study 
of Phrenology very much, but know 
nothing about it, only I feel it is the 
most important thing going, and cannot 
understand why it is not taken up more 
than it is.” 

Our reply to the above was: 

Dear Madam: You are not familiar 
with the seekers after information on 
this all important subject, and do not 
know our wide correspondence. You 
have only to mention the subject of 
Phrenology to your friends or acquaint- 
ances, and they will say: “yes, I had 
my head examined,” or “A friend of 
mine had his head examined, and I in- 
tend to have my family examined as soon 
as I can get them to New York.” 


Wilhide’s Exhaler.—This new inven- 
tion is proving to be one of great prac- 
tical utility; as a means of strengthen- 
ing the lungs and breathing power there 
is certainly nothing superior, and it also 
serves as a gymnastic apparatus for the 
entire trunk, the muscles of the abdo- 
men, and the functions of the liver, 
stomach, etc. It has already proved very 
popular among our patrons; those who 
have tested it write approvingly, and 
agents are taking up the sale of it. 
Those who can push the sales will find 
it in demand and may feel that they are 
doing good as well as being paid for 
their efforts. Sample will be sent to any 
address on receipt of price, $1.50, and 
favorable terms made to agents. All or- 
ders should be addressed to this office. 

The Lucky Waif.—This is the title of a 
well written story intended especially 
for mothers and teachers, based on 
phrenological ideas, with which the au- 
thor was very familiar. The price of the 
book bound in cloth is $1, but to place 
it within the reach of all a popular edi- 
tion has been issued and is sold at only 
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25 cents. The number of this edition is 
limited and it is not likely that another 
will be issued at the same price. On re- 
ceipt of the amount a copy will be sent 
to any address. The book can certainly 
be read with great profit by any who are 
interested either in Phrenology or in the 
care of children. 


Practical Shorthand is a very valuable 
manual giving instructions on shorthand 
work, being a simple arrangement of the 
essentials of Graham’s Phonography for 
all schools. Comprising also a progres- 
sive scheme of word-sign study; a re- 
vised version of Smith’s numerals; man- 
ual of blackboard illustrations for short- 
hand teachers, and suggestions for type- 
writer practice. 


It is systematic and progressive, and 
on the basis of a working plan. Every 
teacher and student, especially in Gra- 
ham shorthand, should have it, and it 
will be found useful and suggestive to 
all students of whatever system. We 
will send it by mail postpaid to any of 
our readers on receipt of price, $1.50. 


Why Not Dress with Taste?—The new 
revised and enlarged edition of “ The 
Well Dressed Woman ” is unquestionably 
the best book on woman’s dress ever 
published. It takes up the subject from 
a practical standpoint indicating the 
faults of the present methods against 
both good taste and good health. It 
points out reforms which are practical 
and within the reach of all who would 
be well dressed. The illustrations are 
such as make the subject matter plain, 
and in addition many of them are gems 
of artistic design. We should be glad to 
have a copy of this book in the hands of 
every woman who reads the PHRENO- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL. It will be sent post- 
paid on receipt of only $1. 

This book, more than any other we 
know of, shows what a marvel of work- 
manship, illustration, paper, print and 
binding can be produced at a small fig- 
ure. 


The value of a horse depends very 
largely on the treatment and care that 
is given to it; this affects its daily value 
and also the length of time for which it 
will be found serviceable. There are a 
good many “ Horse Doctor Books,” but 
there is very little information given on 
the care of horses which will tend to in- 
crease their value, prevent their disease, 
and so add to their usefulness, In this 
connection we wish to call attention to 
the new and popular edition we have 
just issued of Dr. Page’s valuable work, 
“Horses: Their Feed and Their Feet.” 
This has been sold at 50 cents in paper, 
75 cents in cloth binding. 











THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


THE MIDWAY RED STAR ROUTE. 
E. W. M’CONNELL, General Manager. 


OFFICE: 
Room No. 119 Erie Co. Bank Bldg., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Years ago, before that modern fantasy 
of the Dream God’s mind—*‘ The White 
City "—was inspired and consummated 
by the grandly beautiful enterprise of 
the Illini; before the modern Phidias 
and Praxilites had moved maul to chisel, 
in their first attack upon the huge mar- 
ble of Conception, to bring forth The 
Dream, there lay a wide stretch of forest 
embowered boulevard, through which 
ran a sleepy canal, between dykes, clad 
in emerald verdure. 

The beautiful roadway connected the 
woods of Washington with the grandly 
beautiful, lagoon studded, blue grass 
commons of Jackson Park. This Bowery 
was called The Midway Plaisance, and 
was a walk lordly enough for a king. 


BOUND IN CLOTH, POSTPAID $1.00 
With One Year’s Subscription te Physical Culture. $1.60 


‘“‘MARRIAGE AND PARENTAGE” 
By M. L. Hoxsrookx, M. D. 


The following are the titles of the principal chapters 
of the work. 


x. Introductory, comprising a sketch of the great im- 
provements inthe marriage Relation within historic 
times. 

2. The Duality of the Sexes, and Reasons for Mar- 

e. 


_3- The fundamental principles on wich True Mar- 
riages are based. 

4. The temperamenta] and educational adaptation of 
one party to the other. 

5. Health as the most important factor in a itary 
Marriage. on -_ 

6. Physical Culture as an element in Marriage. 

7. Marriage among the ancient Sparta i 
lessons for modern civilization. oe 

8, How Science is applied to improving animals and 
plants, and may be applied to improveing the race. 

9. The Mixing of Races and its importance. 

10, The difficulties wich are encountered. 

x1. Importance of having Children, especially good 
and healthy ones, and the disadvanta; i 
sickly or bad ones. re 

12. Reproduction, its nature and laws (a very in- 
structive chapter). 

13. What and how parents transmit good 
qualities to their offspring. ee 

14. The laws of Sanitary parentage (also - 
tant chapter). ” ee ¢ aliens 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2ist St., New York City 
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When the White City was a consum- 
mated dream, this picturesque strip was 
allotted to the concessionaires of stand- 
ing, as well as the cheap amusement 
fakirs and European, Asiatic, and Afri- 
can venders of trinkets, and formed the 
“Streets of all Nations.” Who can ever 
forget this wild phantasma of sportive 
people; this whirlwind of noise and bus- 
tle; this symphony of wild music, of se- 
ductive beauty, of entrancing dance, of 
glittering tinsel, of barbaric splendor! 

The name, for convenience, was shor- 
tened to that of “‘ The Midway ”—and as 
the Midway it will always be known—a 
locality, which has ever acted upon the 
exposition mariner like the Isle of Sy- 
rens. He cannot avoid it; its enchant- 
ment takes possession of his soul; an 
irresistible power impels him; the long- 
ing ends in a visit, and utter abandon- 
ment to its intoxicating delights. The 
name is infectious. All expositions must 
have a midway. Paris copied, and to-day 
Buffalo and its Pan-American Exposition 
falls a willing victim to its seductive 
charm. 

It is the main magnet of all exposi- 
tions. It is the loadstone of financial 
success. It is what makes great fairs 
cheerful, happy, and joyous. 
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Phrenological Examinations 
from Photographs. 


We always recommend a personal examination where possible. If you 
cannot come to us, send your photographs. 


OUR METHOD 


Have two photographs, profile and full front, taken especially for the 
purpose. Have the hair smoothed (not frizzed or curly.) 


Be sure and send your name and address. Also your age and color of 
hair and eyes. FEE, $5.00. 


Address, FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st St, N, Y. City. 
TESTIMONIALS. 


“TI received your valuable and interesting paper with my photo, and your extremely good character reading 
in it. You are a wonderful woman, your aim is the highest and noblest, and you deservean elevated place in 
this world. « Luisa Cappiani, New York City. 

“I beg to thank you for the frankness of manner in which you have expressd an Sm of my character and 
will act on your advice.”’ J.C. V., Washington, D. C. 

“Tam much pleased with my son’s character. You can publish it in the Journal. I expected a good deal 
from you, but your delineation his beena surpr.se to his mother and myself. Several pointsin his character you 
have ex which we have known for some time ; other points you have laii before us that we did not know, 
but think you are probably as correct in those.” Grorce WE pon, Greenfell, Can. 


“ Find with this my check for $2.00 for which please mail 20 copies of the Phrenological Journal, the July 
number, to the above address. [ am pleased with your character ewe | of David Lord Richardson as are 
doubtless his parents. I think your arrangnments of the illustrations exquisitely artistic.” 

N.H. R., Athol, Mass. 

“* The character reading from photos *s quite satisfactory. Your mind dissector could have hardly become 
more familiar with hersubject had she been acquainted with him for a lifetime. The summary in the main is 
very correct and for the purpose desired is simply admirable.” J. F. Ruccwss, Bronson, Mich. 

** To-day I received your typewritten delineation of character from photos. I am well satisfied and consider 
it a step to my onward and upward progress.” r. Frep. I. Sumner, Norwich, N. ¥. 

“* My delineation from photos received and if you had previously known me for 20 years your description 
of character could rot have been more accurate ’ 

It isa remarkable fact that in every caliing wherein you state that I would succeed I have had some ex- 
perience and was naturally successful. 


It would no doubt be interesting to you to know how accurate your statement s were in every minute detail.” 
Robert Dorman, Jones, O. T. 

“Tam in receipt of your ‘ Phrenological Character’ and was agreeably surprised at its correctness in every 
detail as I scarcely expected it from a reading from photographs. 

While I paid all that was asked of me I feel deeply grateful for the correct delineation and advice given and 
desire to thank Miss Fowler very heartily for it. y brother said it was worth $25.00 and for myself I might say 
it is worth considerable more than that. With best wishes for your future success, I remain, 

Yours very truly, ANDrEw T. Scurepk1, Berlin, Can.” 

* Permit me, herewith, to acknowledge receipt of all the delineations ; also to state that they are to the full 
satisfaction of all parties concerned.” J. O. Vixine, Ispeming, Mic. 

‘“* Now, however, since the delineation, I find that having learned my status, 1 feel somewhat freer in company- 
With proper cultivation, I hope to be able to build up — Ae lan ¢ and self-esteem’ to an appreciable extent- 
The cultivation of ‘Agreeableness’ will also receive considerable of my attention as will ‘ Eventuality’ and the 
other organs that you suggest.” F. S, Hazarp, Washington, D. C, 

“T received my Phrenological character written by you and must say that you have phrenology down to per- 
ion.” Jos. Catnoun, Wheatley, Ont., Can, 
“We were delighted with the photograph and sketch of our little Margaret’s character in your magazine, and 
wish to thank you very much for sending it tous. We were surprised that so truea character could given of 
such a baby. Everything is perfectly correct."’ Mr. and Mrs, Irwin. 

“*Mr. Ponlin sent your description of himself to hismother and she finds it so good that it is difficult for her 
to believe that you knew nothing of him through me, and had only the photo to go by, In fact she thinks it very 
wonderful, and as we wish to give hera little surprise at Xmas, we would like to send her a description of her- 
self. I enclose the two photos of her that we have, hoping that they may be sufficient for that purpose.” 

“ I am truly thankful for the help in decision for } could not srust myself. There would have 








fect 





gtoa 
been more or less of doubt in my mind without the help you bring, now I make the step without doubt and your 
instruction follows my inclination and also my aaa. 


May God bless you in your work and may I prove worthy of the lady who is to be my partner.” 
; . al S. N. McCann, Balsar, India. 

- delineation from photographs was received on the oth. I was pleased ond expectati 
description of my character. Your advice concerning my health I am ‘Showing. My health isthe beer od 
been for fifteen years and there is still room for improvement.” Epwarp W. Burt, Haddam, Kans, 

** I have safely recelved the readings of my four children. I am well pleased with them, and 
them a great aid fa training the little ones, I hope at some future time I aay be able to send ny th ah 
to you for a reading.” Mrs. C. Happvock, Uuiversity Heights. 

“ Thand you herewith check for $5.00 together with three of my boy Alfred L 
an quamsiaation of head. Heisa brother of ‘Hal. M. Souter, wi examination you made — a otre 

. E. So 


. ’ ou 
it close in his case. uTae: Shelby, Mich. 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats. electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian family home. 44 years in this work. 
No insane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 

Address F. WILSON HURD, Mrns1, Monroe Co., Pa. 





THE NEW GHURCH INDEPENDENT 


is a 32-page monthly magazine devoted to the discussion 
of all up-to-date questions. It is unfettered by sectarian 
authority, and is open to all subjects of present interest. 
Walter . Weller, the editor, contributes his c ing 
stories forchildren. In 1902 he will begin the publication 
of “‘ Little Daisy,” which will be prettily illustrated ; and 
it is a serial of great interest to “‘ the little ones at home.” 
Sample copy sent for 10c. 


Weller & Son, 144 E. 37th St., Chicago, Ill. 


The Invalids Home Sanatorium 
KOKOMO, IND. 


Is conducted by T. V. Girrorp, M D., editor 
of Hygeio-Therapeutic Journal and dean of the 
Indiana State Hygeio-Therapeutic College. The 
patients receive one daily lecture as well as the 
very best of Hygeio-Therapeutic treatment, 
diet and care—also personal instruction. Cir- 
culars and copy of journal sent on application. 


THE ALTRUIST 


Is a monthly paper, partly in phonetic spelling, and devoted to 
omes rights, mutual assistance, united labor and common property. 
It is issued by the Altruist Community, of St Louis, whose members 
hold all their property in common, live and work together in a per- 
manent home for their mutual enjoyment, assistance and ee 
and both men and women have equal rights and decide on all its 
business affairs by their majority vote. It now has land all paid for 
in Southeast Missouri, on which it offers a home and employment 
for life to all acceptable persons who may wish to join it. 10 cents 
@ year; specimen copy frec. A. LONGLEY, Editor, 2711 Franklin 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 











THE DEVIL’S PARLOR 


NEARLY 100 PAGES 
ONLY 25 CENTS PREPAID 
Literary Life of N. Y. says: “‘ It will cause a sensa- 
tion wherever read. Reader will sigh and question, 
but the author gives authority for every statement.”’ 
Every young man and woman should have a copy and 
read it at least every three months. Send for it to-day, 
Sent securely wrapped and sealed on receipt of price. 
REFORMER PUBLISHING CO., St. Paris, Ohio 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


AND HISTORIC MAGAZINE, 
_A monthly magazine of history, folk lore, legends, science, art, 
literature ; Masonry, mysticism, myths ; metaphysics, psychics, the- 
osophy ; th Ss, and ite matters. It contains a large 
number of odds and ends gathered from “Many a quaint and 
curious volume of forgotten lore.” Vols, I to XVIII (1882-1900), 
each fully indexed. “Many people know many things, no one 
everything.” Circulates in all parts of the world. $1.00 a year, 
in advance. Back volumes and numbers supplied. Vol. XIX for 
tgor. Address S. C, & L. M. Gould, Manchester, N. H. 








AND OUR FELLOW CREATURES 
A azine of better living, An authority on foods, their 
selection and preparation. Discountenances the use 0 
flesh, fish and fowl for food. Upnelee the right to life fo 
the whole sentient world. Advocates justice, humani- 
tarianism, purity, hygiene, temperance. Stands for a 
stronger y,a@ healthier mentality, a higher morality. 
1 year, $1; 6 mos., 50c.; 3 mos., 25c.; 1 mo., 10c, 


VEGETARIAN GO., 78-84 MADISON ST., CHICAGO, 


An Inch Advertisement 


In this and another First-Class Paper for 
$3.00. In this paper alone $2.00. One-quar- 
ter page in the two papers for $12.00. In this 
paper alone $10.00 Ten per cent. discount on 
all 3 month, cash in advance orders. Send 
stamp for offer No. 30. 

H. Strey, Plano, Ill. 








BEST BOOKS ON WATER=-CURE. 


The Hydropathic Encyclopedia. 
sicians. q 

The Philosophy of Water-Cure. 
Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. 144 pp., 12mo, 

The Practice of Water-Cure. 
Price, 25 cents. English Price, 1s. 


pa Designed asa guide to families and students and a text-book for phy. 
By R. T. Trall, M. D. 12 mo, 966 pp., 461 illustrations. Cloth, $4.00. English Price, 16s. 

By John Balbirnie, M. D.; with the Confessions and Observations of 
Paper, 25 cents. English Price, 1s. 

By James Wilson, M. D., and James Manby Gully, M. D. 1amo, 144 pp. 


The Domestic Practice 9f Hydropathy. With fifteen Engraved Illustrations of important subjects. from 
Drawings by Howard Johnsor. with a Form of a Report fer the assistance of Patients in consulting their physic 


ian by correspondence. By Edward Johnson, M. D. 


12mo, 467 pp. Cloth, $1.25. English Price, ss. 


The Bath: Its History and Uses in Health and Disease. By R. T. Trall,M. D. 12mo, 77 pp., 25 il 


lustrations. Paper, 25 cents. English Price, 1s. 


Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases. By James James Manby Gully, M. D., F. R.S. 12mo, 405 pp. Cloth, 


$t.25. English Price. ss. 
Water-Cure for the [iillion. 
Paper, 15 cents. English Price, 1s. 


The processes of Water-Cure explained. By R. T. Trall, M.D. 12mo, 44 pp. 


Pp ancy andChildbirth. With cases showing the remarkable effects of Water Treatment. By Joel Shew, 
M. D. ew edition revised and enlarged by H. S. Drayton, M. D., 12mo, 131pp. Paper, so cents, Eng.Price, as. 

Hydropathic Cook-Book, with Recipes for Cooking on Hygienic Principles. :2mo, 226 pp., 98 illustra- 
tions. Cloth, $1.00; paper, socents. English Price, 1s, and 2s, 

Hints on the Reproductive Organs: Their Diseases, Causes, and Cure on Hydropathic Principles. 
By James C. Jackson, M. D. r2mo, 48 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 


The Hy 


English Price, 1s. 


ienic Hand-Book: Intended as a Practical Guide to the Sick Room. With an appendix, 


iflustrative of the Hygeio-therapeutic movements, By R. T. Trall, M.D. 12mo, 300pp., 49 illustrations. Cloth, 


$:.25. English Price, ss. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 2ist St., New York L.N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London 
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THE OCCULT AND 
BIOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


POSSESSES EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES for pre- 
senting to its readers lines of thought and investi- 
gation as yet undertaken by no other magazine. 


ORIENTAL RELIGIONS, their relation to CHRIS- 
TIAN DOCTRINES. 


ESOTERIC SCIENCES, their practical bearing and 
connection with the exact sciences. 


BIOLOGY, the origin and unfoldment of life in its | 


higher and occult, as well as its more material 
phases, treated in such a manner as to be of invalu- 
able help to the student. 

A CONTINUED LINE OF INSTRUCTIONS for indi- 
vidual development. 

SOLAR BIOLOGY and ASTROLOGY will receive 
special attention. 

OCCULT SIGNIFICANCE OF COLOR, TONE, and 
QUALITY of prevailing zodiacal sign considered in 
each number. 

This collection of rare and interesting material will be 
handsomely covered each month in the color of the 
prevailing zodiacal sign, and no time or expense will 
be spared to make this journal one of the leading 
periodicals of the day. 


H. E. BUTLER, Editor. 


Annual subscription, $1.50; sample copy, 15 cts. 
Foreign, 7s. 2d. Address 


ESOTERIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
APPLEGATE, CALIF. 


Der Deutsch-Amerikanische 


NATURARZT 


This magazine is the first and only 
German publication in America 
treating in the most popular -vay 
the 





SCIENCE OF 
NATURAL HEALING 


Every one interested in Health or 
the Healing Art should read it and 
practice its teaching. 


Issued monthly, $1.00 a year 
Single copy, - - t1ocents 


Published at CHICAGO, ILLS. 
118 Park Street, Station F 


E. GLEITSMANN, B.S.M.D., German Naturarzt 
.. Editor... 








THE WONDERFUL MISSION 


OF THE 


INTERNAL BATH 


The record of its cures and benefits reads like a zZovela, 
tion to those hitherto wu uainted with it. It is used 
(by means of the os B. L. CASCADE,”’’ the only 

entific apytiense £ for Row Yor andy by hundreds of the 
best-known people ork and by innumerable min- 
isters, lawyers, iat and oth qt. ns whose intelli- 
gence gives unequivocal weight 1 to their ‘Testlnens. 


Ln have thousands of testimonials from well-known 


The’ following is from one of Pitiaidytive most prom- 
inent and respected merchants 


JOHN LUCAS 
PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 10, 1899. 
Dear Prov. Tyrer 


RRELL: 
In response to yours of the 5th, no man living has 
ater cause to speak highly of your J. B. L. Cascade 
han myself, for, had it not been for its use a tow years 
ago, Is ould not be living to-day. I was in charge of a 
faithful man nurse and the best medical attendance at 
Portland Springs and so low and ill. it was considered 
qpesttonass e by the doctors if I could reach my home 
ve, and death considered certain within a week after 
arrival. My attendant followed out your instructions to 
the letter in persevering with the use of your C. e 
and though now in 7 76th year I am enjoying a fair 
— of health, apart t rom weakness of my heart, 
I recently returned from Jamaica, West Indies, travel- 
with com one end to the other, per rail and in 
comfort. I have bought and made presents of your 
e to several personal friends, all of whom are de- 
fiehted with h the wonderful results of its use, 
Very sinoerely Ay youre. 


Firm of as hbase & Co 


We want to send free to every person, sick or well, a 
simple statement setting forth this treatment. It con- 
tains matter which must interest every z, taking — 
If you live in New York you are earnestly invi 
and make an p agpeenmen® for a free treatment, yt —_ ou 
can not call, write for our pamphlet ‘“The What, y, 
The ——e which will be sent free on application, tometieet 
with our Great Special Offer for this month only. 


TYRRELL’S HYCIENIC INSTITUTE 
15628 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
(Between 46th and 47th Streets) 
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N.Y. Ci 
MILLER’S HOTEL *” srr nroubwar airs — 
inutes’ a from Madison Square Park. Fifteen 
phy b trolley cars from Central Perk. Elevated 
end electri cars to all parts of the Lf Convenient to 
Geecchey Musas neu pace To gu prison 
itores. et, home- or gu 
or transient. t Electric Eleva‘ ra Sanitary Toilets, Enam 
eled Barn-tuibe, Turkish, Electric, and Roman Baths eon: 
nected with the Hotel, at speci: rates od nm tg 
lished 30 years and just renovated throughou' 
Rate $2 to $4 per day, $10 to $30 per week euusting to room. 
w. M. HAIGHT, Proprietor 








U.S. SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 


Law Build ing , Send for our circulars. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





SAMPLE copies of 100 different Leading News- 
papers and Magazines sent tu any ad- 
dress upon receipt of 10 cents to pay for mailing. U8. 
Subscription Agency, Law Building, Indianapolis, Ind, 











WE RESTORE SICHT! / 


GLASSES RENDER 
DEFECTIVE VISION 
CHRONI 





S Write for our 
LLUSTRATED 


2, IL 


: TREATISE, 
Mailed Free. § 





THE IDEAL th , PANY, 


The Water Gap panitariom 


Is the place where permanent cures 
are made of all forms of disease. 
Rates reasonable. A christian family 
home. Address 


F. WILSON HURD, M.0., Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa, 


BALTE: 
ARMOonN YW: 
APPINESS: 


Subscribe NOW for 


“ WIND ” 


The world’s leading Magazine of 
Liberal and Advanced Thought. 
EDITED BY 
JOHN EMERY MCLEAN and CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON. 
Contributions from the best-known writers on 
Science, Philosophy, Religion, Psychology, 
Metaphysics, Occultism, etc. 
Now in its fourth year. 
$2.00 per annum. 20 cents a copy. 
At all news-stands. or mailed by the publishers. 
Send 10 cents for Sample Copy and Catalogue of 
new and important books on the above and kindred 
subjects. A full line of Advanced Thought works 
kept constantly on hand. 
THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
**Life’’ Building, New York, N. Y. 


UNPARALLELED CLUBBING OFFER! 
By special arrangement with the publishers, we are 
enabled to send, to the same address for one year, 


MIND and THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
FOR ONLY $2.00. 


This is the regular price of the former magazine alone, 
and, as this offer is apt to be withdrawn at an early 
date, it should be availed of at once by both new and 
renewing subscribers to THE PHRENOLOGICAL 





JOURNAL, 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2ist St., New York 





{Sharp Poimt 


an be kept on Dixen’s American Graphite 
Pene ils without breaking off every minute. 
They write smoothest and last longest. Ask your 
dealer for DIXON ENCILS, or mention 
THE PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL, and send 16 cents 
in stamps for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.J. 





FREE to F.A.M Anengrav- 
ing of the Hall of the Mys- 
teries, also large Catalogue of 
Masonic books and —— 
with bottom prices. ew Li- 
lustrated History of Free- 
masonry for Agents Beware 
of spurious Masonic books. 
REDDING & CO., Publishers 
and Munufacturers of Mas- 
onic Goods, No. 212 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


HUMAN FACULTY 


$1.00 per Year 10 Cents a Copy 
Send Stamp for Sample Copy 


L. A. VAUGHT, Publisher 
817 Inter-Ocean Bidg., Chicago, Ills. 


Human Nature 


A Monthly Magazine of 
World-Wide Repute 


Edited by Prof. Allen Haddook 


Subscription price, 50 centa, 
1020 iMarket! Street - ian Francisco 
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The following spaces (half-inch) are for the use of Practical 
Phrenologists desiring to carry a card through the year. 50c. per 
insertion, $4.00 per year. 





GEORGE MORRIS 
Lecturer and Phrenologist 
Deadwood, S. Dak. 

















GEORCE W. DAVIDSON 
Consulting Phrenologist 
211 N. Main St. Decatur, Ill. 





J. M. FITZGERALD 
Phrenologist 
191 S, Clark St. Chicago, III. 

















/7SORIDER AGENTS WANTED 


one in each town to ride and exhibit a sample 1901 model 
bicycle of our ‘manufacture. YOU CAN MAKE $10 TO 
$50 A WEEK besides having a wheel to ride for yourself. 


1901 Models o2.<: $10 to $18 


"00 & 99 Models s::. $7 to $12 
500 Second Hand Wheels¢a 4, og 


tr Chicago retail stores, 
many good as new 


We ship any bicycle ON APPROVAL to 
anyone without a cent deposit in advance and allow 


(0 DAYS FREE TRIAL. :::.c:; 


no risk in ordering from us, as you do not need to pay 
lw, a cent if the bicycle does not suit you. 
Bae DO NOT BUY Factor prices” ena pee” raat orrte, 
5 an RIAL OFFER. 
\ liberal offer has never been equaled and is a guarantee of 
uality of our wheels, 


WE WANT 4 reliable pe: in each town to distribute catalogues for us in 
or a bicycle, rite today for free catalogue and our special offer, 


J. L. MEAD CYCLE €0., Chicago. 


Im writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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The Dodds Hygelan Home 


4518 Washington Boul., St. Louis, Mo. 


In the Dodds Hygeian Home the patient is cured, not 
by drug medicines, which always waste vital force, but 
by employing those agents and influences which are 
life-giving and health-producing. The hygienic system 
embraces everything that is curative; nothing that 
injures or destroys vitalit, it 

rs. Susanna W. and Mary Dodds have been estab- 
lished in St. Louis for more than a quarter of acentury, 
and are well known as able physicians. Hundreds of 
patients, both in the city and out of it, have been re- 
stored to health by them ; many of these patients had 
been given up by other doctors before coming under 
their treatment. Women, after being assured that 
nothing except an operation could cure them, have 
been successfully treated by these physicians, without 
resorting to the knife. The judicious use of the hygi- 
enic agents not only does away with drugging, but 
with the — part of surgical work. Were the 
practice of hygiene universal, health would be the rule 
and sickness the exception. 

The Drs. Dodds make a specialty of diseases of 
women ; also diseases of the digestive organs. ‘hey 
cure every case of chronic diarrhoea and catarrb of 
the bowels, provided there is a fair amount of vitality 
to work with and the patient comes into their Home. 
In liver affections, obstinate constipation, and head- 
aches of long standing, as well as kidney disease in its 
earlier stages, they succeed in curing after other 
methods have been tried in vain. The — treat- 
ment is applicable to every known diseas: 

Patients received into our Home. Send for circular. 

Health in the Household or Hygienic Cookery, is Jor 
sale at our office; price $2 00. 


GIVEN 


A 3-Bladet 
AWAY | Sportsman's Kanite 


Worth $1.50. 





Write at once and we will 
Address 


This cut 1s one-half its size. 
tell you how we do it. 


THE AMATEUR SPORTSMAN, 


272 PARK | PLACE, NEW YORK, 


DO YOU EVER THINK 


Of the fate of the Prodigal Daughter? The 
Prodigal Son is forgiven aud received with re- 
joicing—why should different treatment be ac- 
corded to his sister ? For a vivid, true picture 
of the conditions in homes and factories which 
produce thousands of so called fallen women 
every year, read ‘‘ The Prodigal Daughter ; or, 
The Price of Virtue,” by Rachel Campbell. 
Price, 25 cents. 
ISPECIAL OFFER 

sucifer, the Light Bearer, a weekly paper 
devoted to the discussion of social problems, 
will be sent free for thirteen weeks with each 
order for ‘‘The Prodigal Daughter.” Address 


M. HARMAN, 500 Fulton Street, Chicago, Hil. 








iz EN P 
TION AND CURE OF DISE 


| wre Leap TF : mos. 50c.; 3 mos. 25c.; 0. 10¢. 
} nd 
Mev eker cker Theat re Building, C hic ago. 





BECOME A VEGETARIAN 


And become stronger, bealthice, happier, clearer-headed 
—and save money. Learn about Vegetarianism through 
THE VEGETARIAN MAGAZINE (reduced fac-simile Of 
cover shown here) 





Ucgetarian 
_ (Magazine 


bh ZOROASTER &@ ARISTOTLE &@ SENECA @ OVID & PLVTARCH @ 
‘ | 





= 





| NS CONTENTS 


\ 


y 


POPE Ww 





NBORG — FRANKLING WESLEY 

a Pah oh a ot fonda a ae 
‘Seasient Worides Advocates = Hygiene, Comperance=Siands for 
je Swenger Doty, « Reattier We 


“Le Se = 
LINNZVS &@ GRAHAM 


The Vegetarian Magazine stands for a cleaner body, a 
healthier mentality and a higher morality. Advoontes 
disuse of flesh, fish and fow] as food ; hygienic living and 
natnral methods of obtaining health. aches human- 
itarianism, purity and temperance in all things. Upholds 
all that’s sensible, right and decent. Able contributors, 
Has a Household Department which tells how to prepare 
Healthful and Nutritious Dishes without the use of meats 
aluable Tested Recipes and use- 
ELECTION OF FOODS, TABLE 
ECONOMY, CARE OF COOK- 
1 of timely hints on PREVEN- 

ASE. Gives portraits of prom- 
inent vegetarians, and personal testimonials from those 
who have been cured of sone standing diseases bad the 
ado tion of 2 naturel method of living. TELLS HOW TO 

LIVING EXPENSES THOUT GOING 

OF LIFE’S Ly Sa iy Bagh | 

AY OF PERMANENTLY CURING THE 

R HABIT: WAYS TO INCREASE MUSCLe AND 
y Valuable hints on Child-Culture—how 





Cry a TOLSTOI rs OSCAR If 














| to inculcate unselfishness, benevolence and sympathy in 


children. A magazine for the whole family niguely 
printed, well illustrated. Pages 7 by 10 inches in size. 
Published monthly. Sent postpaid ~ your aagrems, 1 

o free 


money to VEGE ETARIAN co., 80 


WHAT CAN I DO WITH 
MY BOY? 


Send for MIRROR OF THE MIND 
Practical Psychology 


(QUARTERLY MAGAZINE) 
25 cents paid for returned copies, No. 1, and 10 cents 
for No. 2. Sample copy, November issue, mailed free. 
Latest number on sale at all newsstands, price 10 cents, 
HYPNOTIS and magnetism taught privately as 
practically ap — to medicine. 
business, educational! and social a 

Well-illustrated, 112-page book, 50 cents. 

WM. A. BARNES, 505 Mass. AVENUE, Boston, Mass. 
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